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A BATTERY of tractor-drawn Cutaway-Harrows meeting the 
demands of modern agricultural practice on a New Jersey farm. 
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BANISHING FEAR FOR PROFIT 


‘By E. KENT HUBBARD 


In a momentous and widely published letter during the presidential 
campaign of 1936, President Roosevelt advised Roy Howard, president of 
the Scripps«Howard newspapers, that the New Deal reform and recovery 
program had been developed and that industry and business might expect 
a prolonged breathing spell. There were no “ifs” and “ands”. There was no 
attempt at evasion and there were no qualifications. This promise of a 
breathing spell resulted in much easier breathing throughout the country 
for a short time. 

Since then business has had its ups and downs. In the fall of 1937 there 
was every indication of business revival, followed by a slump from which 
we are apparently at the moment slowly emerging. The outlook is much 
brighter. We are told by government experts that recovery is on the way. 
Certain financial and industrial leaders also assure us, and in the rank and 
file of industry we find a feeling of optimism. 

Back of all this optimism, however, is a presentiment, born of the 
experience of the past few years, that will not entirely down. In short, full 
confidence has not been restored. There are a number of hurdles to be made 
before the wage-earner, business, industry and the buying public can be 
fully assured. The forthcoming elections will not add to the peace of mind, 
for we cannot instill confidence in the American people while literally 
hundreds of people are going up and down the land in two groups, one 
predicting an immediately sunny horizon and the other announcing and 
predicting continued cloudy skies. 

Another hurdle is the Wage and Hour Act which, to all intents and 
purposes, goes into effect on October 24, 120 days after its passage. The 
minimum wages and maximum hours prescribed in that measure will not 
affect Connecticut industry because the wages paid in our industries are 
well above the prescribed, and the hours well below. Consequently present 
apprehension among the few, does not lie in the maximum-minimum pro- 
visions of the act but in the administrative sections. Employers as a group 
do not realize the existence of the Act, even though the fact of its passage 
was broadcast widely. They will not come to this realization until the Act 
becomes effective. At that moment they will conclude that they are faced 
with another NRA for, after all, this act is practically an NRA, shorn 
only of its fair trade practice provisions. Once again employers will be called 
to Washington in hordes. Committees will be created. Bickering on differ- 
entials will take place. The whole problem of inclusion or exclusion of main- 
tenance employes will be again brought forward, as well as other administra- 
tive crack-downs. Absent only will be the blue eagle. Once again will 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Editor’s Note. 46th in a series of 
articles on Connecticut industries, 
this is the story of an agricultural 
implement company which didn’t 
“go West” to join the larger farm 
machinery producers but pre- 
ferred to remain in Connecticut 
and maintain a successful business 
based on a well established repu- 
tation for better quality products. 


INE years before the outbreak 
N of the Civil War a saw mill 

in Savannah, Georgia, chewed 
a virgin stand of Southern Pine into 
lumber. Feeding logs to the saw was a 
lad of seventeen who, like many an- 
other, had left a none too fruitful 
Connecticut farm in search of fame 
and fortune. The young mill hand was 
George M. Clark of Higganum, Con- 
necticut who, in spite of his age, not 
only was acquainted with saw milling 
and farming, but had become profi- 
cient in the arts of shipbuilding, gen- 
eral construction work and_black- 
smithing. The opportunity which 
Clark was looking for—a chance to 
make a name for himself—came one 
day when the main shaft of the mill 
broke down, leaving the owners faced 
with: a costly period of idleness. In 
1851 mechanics and spare parts were 
scarce in a Georgia wilderness. But 


A “CUTAWAY” 10 ft. Extension Reversible Wonder Disker equipped 
with sixteen 24-in. disks working an extremely stony orchard where 
ordinary disk harrows or moldboard plows could not be used effectively. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
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OFFICE and factory of The Cutaway Harrow Company, Higganum, 
Connecticut, as it appeared about 1900. 


young Clark, displaying his ingenuity 
in true Connecticut Yankee fashion, 
soon had the broken shaft welded and 
the mill operating. So impressed were 
Clark’s employers at this accomplish- 
ment that he was commissioned to 
establish three large steam saw mills 
which, within five months were turn- 
ing out 400,000 feet of lumber daily. 
Clark was not yet eighteen. But a 
Connecticut Yankee with a mechani- 
cal bent could never feel at home in a 
southern pine swamp. Clark soon 
turned to shipbuilding and 1859 found 
him employed as foreman in The 
Meriden Cutlery Company. His 
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thoughts, however, were ever inclined 
toward agriculture. Love for the rock- 
ridden Higganum farm, handed down 
from his father, was more deeply 
rooted in Clark’s mind than he had 
first imagined and it was not long 
before he was “back on the farm.” 


From Farmer to Manufacturer 


At the time Clark began his farm- 
ing career the lot of an average Con- 
necticut farmer was far from a happy 
one. Practically nothing was known 
of present day tillage practice, com- 
mercial fertilizers were not yet on the 
market and farm tools were woefully 
lacking in efficiency—in short, scien- 
tific agriculture had not yet come of 
age. Clark immediately made a deter- 
mined resolve to improve these con- 
ditions which had hamstrung his 
forefathers and he set about discover- 
ing ways and means of making “two 
blades of grass grow where but one 
grew before”—and Clark interpreted 
Dean Swift’s remark in a_ purely 
literal sense! 

Clark’s farm in Higganum served 
as his laboratory. Here he experimented 
on improved methods of tillage and 
tried out implements which practical 
experience showed him to be necessary 
to make his ideas work. Others found 
out about Clark’s better and bigger 
crop program which had proved suc- 
cessful beyond his wildest expectations 
and a demand arose for his machinery. 
Accordingly, he, together with his 
brother Thomas, just 71 years ago this 
month began the erection of a small 
plant in Higganum known as the 








Higganum Manufacturing Company. 
Thus did the present Cutaway Har- 
row Company have its inception. 


Early Company Years 

The young company made rapid 
progress from the start, due, largely, 
to the able management and upright 
business dealings of founder Clark 
who remained president of the con- 
cern until his death in 1908. By 1875 
a complete line of farm machinery 
was being produced ranging all the 
way from plows to potato diggers. In 
1877 business had increased to such 
proportions that a corporation was 
formed known as the Higganum 
Manufacturing Corporation. The 
company went under this name until 
1891 when it assumed its present title 
—the Cutaway Harrow Company. 

Throughout his entire manufactur- 
ing career Clark carried on experi- 
ments and continued to patent inven- 
tions. His program first involved the 
discovery of an idea and then the 
perfection of equipment which would 
aid in putting the idea into practice. 
Clark was no “arm-chair” inventor. 
Every one of ,his developments was 
tried and tested on his own farm first, 
after which he would take it directly 
to the public with demonstrations and 
lectures. It is estimated that Clark 
traveled 600,000 miles in preaching 
the gospel of better tillage with better 
equipment. Few have ever won the 
country-wide respect of so many farm- 
ers. He was commonly known as the 
“Grass-King”, a sobriquet gained by 
the amazing yields of hay produced on 
his own land. Over 16,000 tons of 
stones were removed from a 16-acre 
field on Clark’s farm after which, by 
applying his methods of intensive cul- 
tivation and using implements which 
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he had perfected, he proceeded to har- 
vest 100 tons of hay from the field an- 
nually. 


The Disk Harrow 


Of all his contributions to farm 


machine development, Clark’s im- 


provements on the disk harrow are 





ONLY two presidents have served 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
since its founding in 1867. At the 
left is George M. Clark, founder 
of the company and president from 
1867 to 1908. Right is Elmer S. 
Hubbard, son-in-law of Mr. Clark, 
who this year celebrates his 30th 
anniversary as company president. 


outstanding. It was he who invented 
the “cut-out” or “Cutaway” disks 
and the first Cutaway Harrow incor- 
porating the new type disk and other 
features was placed on the market in 
1886. From this date forward older 
lines were gradually dropped and the 
company’s facilities devoted to the 
manufacture of disk tillage imple- 
ments and several specialty lines. 
The introduction of the “Cutaway” 
disk was an important milestone in 
the company’s development. These 





improved disks, instead of being per- 
fectly circular have sections cut from 
their outer edges, producing a scal- 
loped effect. Not only does this enable 
the disk to penetrate deeper with 
greater ease, but it also aids in pul- 
verizing the soil as the cutout disk 
gives several inches more of actual 
cutting surface. Clark, recalling his 
previous training as a_ blacksmith, 
went a step further and began to forge 
the edges of the cutout disks sharp 
instead of merely grinding them. 
This operation toughened the steel and 
added to the life of the harrow. The 
practice is rigidly adhered to by the 
company today and, although other 
manufacturers have imitated the cut- 
out disk, no concern, as far as is 
known, subjects its disks to the forg- 
ing treatment. 

Another forward step in harrow de- 
velopment came when the company 
began production of a Double Action 
Disk Harrow. Devised by Clark to 
cultivate intensively with a minimum 
expenditure of time and labor, this 
tool had the added advantages of leav- 
ing the land perfectly level instead of 
in ridges. The Double Action Harrow, 
built on the tandem principle, pro- 
duces better results in one operation 
than going over twice with a single 
harrow. 


The Company Today 


A visitor to the Cutaway Harrow’s 
present plant will be impressed by the 
amount of careful hand labor which 
goes into the making of each imple- 
ment. Every part, from cast iron axle 
bearings to whiffletrees of selected ash, 
is produced at the factory. Special at- 
tention is given to the steel disks 
which literally do the “dirty-work” 


(Continued on page 8) 





THE Clark “Cutaway” Wonder Disker is built to handle out-of-the-ordinary tillage jobs. This implement 
finds its major applications in orchard cultivation, disking in sod or cover crops, golf course construction, 
road building, sub-division work and for reclaiming brush or bog land, cleared woodland or drained swamps. 
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Editor’s Note. This is the thir- 
teenth in a series of articles de- 
scribing the background and 
growth of Connecticut’s industrial 
cities. Data and illustrations for 
this article were furnished by 
Ralph M. Smith, secretary of the 
Winsted Chamber of Commerce. 





Background 


INSTED, a typical, pro- 
gressive, small New Eng- 
land city, is ideally situ- 


ated in the heart of the recreational 
section of Connecticut in the Litch- 
field Hills, where the mountain 
scenery, the swift-running streams, 
the silvery lakes and all nature join 
with the handiwork of man in a 
strong appeal to visitors to enjoy the 
many advantages which it offers. 

With a population of about 9,000, 
Winsted is the natural trading center 
of twenty towns and villages with a 
population of 20,000 and an addi- 
tional 5,000 more in the summer 
season. 

The history of Winchester, which 
includes the City of Winsted, began 
as a township February 11, 1732, 
when the proprietors of Hartford and 
Windsor, having been allotted the 
eastern portion of the tract known 
by the Colonists as the Western Lands 
and having agreed upon a plan of 
division, executed a deed conveying 
Winchester together with Hartland, 
New Hartford and the east half of 
Harwinton to Hartford, while Cole- 
brook, Barkhamsted, Torrington and 
the west half of Harwinton were 
deeded to Windsor. At a subsequent 
meeting that year in Hartford, Win- 
chester was allotted to 106 Hartford 
proprietors of record for the year 
1720, each one owning an undivided 
share of the township in proportion to 
what his taxable property was assessed 
for. 

At the May session of the General 
Assembly in 1732 the division of the 
Western Lands as made by Hartford 
and Windsor proprietors was con- 
firmed and each parcel officially named 
in the one act, Winchester being 
named for the cathedral town in 
England. 

The first conveyance of Winchester 


land had been made two and a half 


WINSTED 





years before on November 28, 1729, 
when John Kilbourn of Hartford con- 
veyed to Jonathan and David Hills 
of Hartford all his right in the West- 
ern Lands. It was not then known in 
which of the seven towns the land 
was located. It consisted of 153 acres 
divided into three parcels, two being 
located in 1758 and one in 1763. The 
first names on the list of Hartford 
proprietors of Winchester and the 
largest landowners were the heirs of 
William Pitkin, Esq., he having died 
in 1723, the second of that name in 
a line of four in direct succession, one 
of the most distinguished families in 


The Borough of Winsted was organ- 
ized in June, 1858, and in 1915 a 
special charter, consolidating the town 
and borough governments, was adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly. This 
went into effect October 4, 1915, 
giving Winsted a commission form of 
government, constituting a board of 
five selectmen who are responsible for 
the administration of the town’s af- 
fairs with the authority to appoint 
nearly all other town and department 
officers. Two years later to avoid con- 
fusion, the charter was amended, 
officially designating Winsted a city, 
and in 1931 it was amended again 





CRYSTAL Lake, Winsted’s Water Supply. 


Connecticut history, who had most to 
do with the plans for the settlement 
of this town. 

The first settler was Caleb Beach, 
who secured one of the undivided 
rights by deed May 21, 1750 and 
built the first house on the east side 
of the Hall Meadow (Torrington- 
Norfolk) road near the southwest 
corner of the town. This house did 
not stand long for it was soon replaced 
on the same site by a one-story frame 
house with a stone chimney which is 
still standing with a bronze tablet 
placed there by vote of the town. 

The town was incorporated in 1771 
by an act passed at the May session 
of the General Assembly and the first 
town meeting was held July 22, 1771. 
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giving the first selectman the addi- 
tional title of mayor. 


A great boon to Winsted was the 
opening of the Green Woods turnpike, 
which was an extension of the Tal- 
cott Mountain turnpike and con- 
nected with it at New Hartford, fol- 
lowing Morgan and Mallory Brooks 
in Barkhamsted, crossing Still River in 
Winsted, forming Main Street, and 
following up Mad River Valley, 
thence to Norfolk, Canaan and Shef- 
field, Mass., becoming the main stage 
route between Hartford and Albany. 
It immediately diverted the travel 
from the historic Old North Road, 
and the Old South Road, and formed 
the main artery of the future Borough 
and City of Winsted. The splendid 














WINSTED Savings Bank. 


water power furnished by Highland 
Lake and Mad and Still Rivers and the 
construction of the Naugatuck rail- 
road in 1849 were also great boons to 
the villages of Winsted and West 
Winsted, which, after a half century, 
with the coming of the railroad, were 
gradually merged. . 


Industrial Development 


Winsted has long been noted for its 
manufactured products. One of the 
first industries was a grist mill, built 
by David Austin in 1771 near the 
outlet of Highland Lake. The third 
establishment in the country for weld- 
ing, drawing and plating scythes was 
erected here in 1792 on the site of the 


present Winsted Manufacturing 
Company’s plant, and this latter 
company is still manufacturing 
scythes. 


A grist mill, which was built about 
1774 at Still River falls, was swept 
away by a flood and in 1803. the prop- 
erty was bought by Col. Samuel and 
Capt. Luther Hoadley, who erected a 
small wooden clock factory about 
1807. Riley Whiting married Urania 
Hoadley in 1806 and about 1810 went 
into partnership with his brothers-in- 
law and in 1813 became the sole 
owner of the clock business, which he 
continued until his death in 1835. The 
factory was sold in 1841 to Lucius 
Clarke who formed a partnership with 
William L. Gilbert, under. the name 
of Clarke, Gilbert & Co., to manufac- 
ture clocks. Mr. Clarke retired in 
1845 and the business has since been 
conducted by William L. Gilbert, the 
Gilbert Manufacturing Company, the 
William L. Gilbert Clock Company, 


incorporated in 1871, and the Wil- 
liam L. Gilbert Clock Corp., incor- 
porated in 1934. This is now Win- 
sted’s largest factory, and its clocks 
tick in practically every city and 
town in the country. 

Winsted now has over twenty going 
concerns turning out a surprisingly 
large number and variety of manu- 
factured products. Included among 
them are the Winsted Hosiery Com- 
pany, established in 1882, manufac- 
turing hosiery and underwear; the 
New England Knitting Company, or- 
ganized in 1887, and _ producing 


knit shirts for 
sportsmen, knit sport suits for women, 
etc.; American Knife Co., pocket cut- 
lery; Capitol Products Co., electrical 
appliances; Dano Electric Co., electric 
coils; Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co., 
electric appliances; Edward F. Hick- 
ey’s Sons Co., hatters’ fur; Hudson 
Wire Co., enameled wire; Jewell Bros. 
Mfg. Co., chairs; Maderite Paper Box 
Co., paper boxes; Mason Silk Co., silk 
thread; Morgan Silver Plate Co., 
casket hardware and gift merchan- 
dise; T. S. Skilton & Sons, fishing 
tackle and sporting goods; Sterling 
Name Tape Co., name tapes; Sweet 
Wire Corp., wire; Tiffany & Pickett 
Co., box shooks and building trim; 
Union Pin Co., pins and safety pins; 
Washable Name Tape Co., name 
tapes; Winsted Edge Tool Co., chisels, 
gouges and draw knives; Winsted 
Hardware Manufacturing Co., curtain 
rods, bath fixtures and electrical ap- 
pliances; Winsted Mastercraft Prod- 
ucts Co., leather novelties. 


knitted underwear, 


Winsted’s greatest benefactor and 
philanthropist was William L. Gilbert, 
whose name is written indelibly in the 
history and progress of the city. He 
provided the William L. Gilbert 
Home, for dependent children, and 
endowed the high school, Gilbert 
School. The Gilbert Home cares for 
and educates about 200 children, and 
the Gilbert School has an enrollment 
of over 600 students. 





HIGHLAND Lake, Winsted. 
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Business and Civic Development 


Winsted’s business section is a mile 
and a quarter long, and is lined with 
modern stores and business enterprises. 
There are four banks, two savings 
banks and two commercial banks. 
The elevation ranges from 700 feet 
to 1500 feet in the township. Winsted 
has a grand list of over $14,000,000, 
besides about $2,750,000 exempt 
property, which is another indication 
of its importance, the exempt prop- 
erty being its many fine public insti- 
tutions—a testimonial of the thrift, 
public spirit and generosity of its citi- 
zens. It enjoys a low tax rate and has 
splendid fire, police, public works and 
health departments. Its municipally 
owned water system is unfailing and 
unsurpassed and the water rates are 
especially low. 

Winsted has a $150,000 modern 
theatre, a thoroughly up-to-date 
school system with four public schools 
and a parochial school in addition to 
the endowed high school, two splen- 
didly equipped free libraries, a modern 
hospital, ten magnificent churches, 
an unusually fine, centrally-located 
Y. M. C. A., four flourishing hotels, 
four public parks, a well-equipped 
playground, a splendid golf course 
and a fine athletic field. 


At the head of the Naugatuck 
Valley, one of the greatest industrial 
centers in the east, Winsted has sev- 
eral state highways leading north, 
south, east and west. U. S. Route 44 
runs through Winsted’s Main Street, 
from Hartford through Canaan, 
while State Route 8 runs up through 
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MAIN Street, Winsted, Connecticut. 


the Naugatuck Valley through Win- 
sted to points north. State Route 20 
originates in Winsted and_ runs 
through Riverton and East Hartland 
to connect with the College Highway 
at Granby. Winsted is located 26 
miles from Hartford and 112 miles 
from New York City. 


Winsted is the terminal of the 
Naugatuck branch of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford system, 
with through train service to Bridge- 
port and New York. The city is also 
served by frequent bus service to 
Hartford, Waterbury, New Haven, 
Pittsfield, Danbury and New York. 





HOME of Winchester Historical Society. 
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There is also express truck service 

running regularly to Boston, Hart- 

ford, New Haven and New York. 
Scenery and Parks 

Highland Lake, 900 feet above sea 
level, one of the largest and most 
beautiful inland summer resorts in 
Connecticut, nestled high up among 
the wooded hills, attracts an increas- 
ing number of visitors to its shores 
each season. Extending within the 
city limits, 147 feet above Main 
Street, it is only ten minutes’ walk to 
this beautiful body of water covering 
489 acres, with a shore front of about 
ten miles, and with over 300 cottages 
along its shores. There is a beautiful 
7-mile paved boulevard around it. It 
affords all kinds of water sports, boat- 
ing, canoeing, surf-board riding, 
bathing and fishing. There are splen- 
did beaches at the parks at either end 
of the lake where one may enjoy pic- 
nics, dancing and music. There is un- 
usually good fishing, for the lake has 
been heavily stocked by the State and 
by the Northwestern Connecticut 
Sportsmen’s Association and many 
fine catches are reported. Highland 
Lake is fed by springs and Taylor and 
Sucker Brooks, receiving the overflow 
from Crystal Lake, furnishing in turn 
valuable water power for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Winsted is also becoming a winter 
sports center recently, with two large 
ski jumps located nearby. The ski 
jump at Colebrook River, and the one 
at New Boston, Mass., both located on 
Route 8 a few miles north of Win- 
sted, attract thousands of people dur- 





ing the winter. Skating and hockey 
also attracts many people. 

Winsted has been known as “The 
Laurel City” and has adopted this 
title because of the abundance of 
laurel in this section. Each year in 
June, two routes are marked out 
where the laurel is most plentiful and 
where it may be seen at its best. 
Laurel Week attracts people from all 
parts of the State and from nearby 
states, and the feature of the Week is 


the Crowning of the Laurel Queen at 
Winchester Center. The laurel festivi- 
ties are sponsored by the Laurel City 
Horticultural Society, which supplies 
maps and information concerning the 
laurel. 

There are three newspapers pub- 
lished in Winsted; an afternoon daily, 
the Winsted Evening Citizen, and 
two weeklies, the Winsted Herald and 
the Litchfield County Leader. Win- 


sted was made famous for its “tall 


xk 


stories” by the late Louis T. Stone, 
editor of the Winsted Evening Citi- 
zen. The dateline of Winsted would 
appear frequently on the front pages 
of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, telling about the man who painted 
a spider on his bald head to keep the 
flies away, or the cat with the hare- 
lip whistling Yankee Doodle when it 
snored; or the trout that ate out of 
Mr. Stone’s hand and then spelled his 


initials in the water. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


and have to endure the roughest kind 
of punishment from disking in stand- 
ing corn stalks to breaking up brush 
land. Standardized parts have been in- 
troduced wherever possible and such 
items as levers, bearing parts, seats, 
etc. are produced alike for assembly 
in several different models. Improved 
designs and entirely new models are 
periodically put on the market, keep- 
ing pace with modern develépments in 
tillage practice. 

An important item in Cutaway’s 
present line is the well-known “Won- 
der-Disker”, a rugged, powerful 750 
pound tractor harrow with heavy 24- 
inch disks. This implement finds its 
major applications in reclaiming brush 
and bog land, renovating old pastures, 
road building, golf course construc- 
tion and sub-division development. 

In addition to the regular all-pur- 
pose harrows, Cutaway produces spe- 
cially designed harrows for cotton 
cultivation, orange grove tillage and 
diskers for breaking up sun-baked 
western grain lands. Other products 
include tobacco presses, fruit presses 
and corn planters. 


Cutaway Policy 


Surprise has often been expressed 
that a smaller implement manufac- 
turer such as the Cutaway Harrow 
Company, producing a highly specia!- 
ized line, could compete successfully 
with large farm implement combines 
where assembly lines and high powered 
sales organizations are the vogue. The 
answer to Cutaway’s continued pros- 
perity may be summed up simply in 
one word—quality. The principles of 
George M. Clark are still rigidly fol- 
lowed, namely to give the farmer a 
better product for his money and im- 
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plements which have been thoroughly 
field tested and proved before being 
placed on the market. 

Farm operators in particular are 
quick to recognize a good product and 
stick with it. Cutaway capitalizes to 
the utmost its excellent reputation in 
the agricultural field built up over a 
period of years. Displays at county 
fairs and larger gatherings of farm 
folk bring the company in direct per- 
sonal contact with present users and 
prospective purchasers. Farm publica- 
tion advertising and printed literature 
giving soil tillage information devel- 
ops inquiries which are converted into 
sales by Cutaway agents located 
throughout the country. At present 
the largest portion of Cutaway’s busi- 
ness is done along the Atlantic sea- 
board, but Cutaway harrows can be 
found at work on Maine’s Aroostook 


potato fields, Florida orange groves or 
California vegetable farms. Foreign 
countries, too, have discovered the ad- 
vantages of “Cutaway” and many 
have found their way to Latin Ameri- 
can nations and to such far-removed 
localities as the Fiji and Philippine 
Islands. 

Present officers of the company are 
Elmer S. Hubbard, President; E. R. 
Austin, Vice President; C. D. Hub- 
bard, Secretary and Treasurer and 
E. D. Eagan, Production Manager. 

During the 71 years since the com- 
pany’s founding, it has been served 
by only two presidents, an unusual 
record in Connecticut industrial an- 
nals. Upon the death of Mr. Clark in 
1908 he was succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Mr. Elmer S. Hubbard, who ob- 
serves this year his 30th anniversary 
as Company President. 





OFFICE of The Cutaway Harrow Company today. 
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Editor’s Note. The author of this 
article which gets down to “brass 
tacks” about ways and means of 
building better industrial rela- 
tions, is head of William P. 
Opdyke and Staff of Boston, an 
editorial service organization spe- 
cializing on employer-employee 
relations. 





NLY a few weeks ago, an- 
C other huge crop of American 

boys and girls left Connecti- 
cut high school and college desks for- 
ever. In mill towns and cities,—sons 
and daughters of employer and em- 
ployee sat side by side at graduation 
thinking of their respective and col- 
lective parts in America’s future. In 
every mind thoughts ran to construc- 
tive things: every heart beat simul- 
taneously with the unique thought 
that, at last, acknowledged manhood 
and womanhood had been reached. 
America’s great democratic molding 
process had, once more, given forth 
another crop of Americans. Americans 
who will not understand this Fall why 
Connecticut industry is so deep in the 
mire of human misunderstanding. 


By next Spring, however, these ten- 
derfeet will have discovered that, in 
spite of their diplomas, two and two 
just don’t make four! “If business 
management is as bad as I hear it 
painted, then why has it existed so 
long?” some will ask. Others will say, 
“If labor is always right, how come 
Dad who was a machinist got along 
so well?” And,—being very much in- 
terested in the world at large,—many 
will wonder “how come” America 
drives four-fifths of all the world’s 
automobiles! It will also be a source of 
wonderment that—while many parts 
of the world are starving in the 
process of avoiding bullets or paying 
for them in preparation for future 
use,—we here in the U. S. A. are still 
squabbling about something abstract 
that, for the sake of a better term, we 
call “ a square deal.” 

What is this “square deal’? Is it 
charity? Is it welfare? Is it a one- 
sided proposition? Today, American 


LET’S BREAK THE SILENCE 


BETWEEN EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


By WILLIAM P. OPDYKE 


business men are painted as pretty 
black culprits! Especially those who 
head up businesses employing many 
people! Strangely enough, they’re on 
the spot, because they do employ peo- 
ple! If the going gets tough and they 
are obliged to cut overhead,—all the 
more “reason” why the finger of ac- 
cusation is pointed at them. If times 
were prosperous, it is only a matter of 
general record that employees have 
shared in the prosperity. It all reminds 
me of the unfortunate fact that many 
husbands and wives,—because they 
are united, feel privileged to say 
things to each other in private that 
neither would think of saying in the 
presence of or to the most casual 
visitor. Hubby gets sore because wifey 
spends too much for a coat,—and 
wifey raises the roof when hubby gets 
home late for supper. Relations be- 
tween employer and employee are a 
lot like that. 


The moment “pop” comes down to 
earth and realizes that ““mom” is the 
most important potential asset in his 
life——and ‘“‘mom” realizes the same 
about ‘‘pop”,—family troubles vanish 
into thin air. Then the family always 
finds a way to iron out those “moun- 
tainous” difficulties of the hour. Now 
there are exceptions, of course. There 
always will be exceptions so long as 
people are people,—which includes a 
little bit of selfishness in each of us. 
No intelligent American would deny 
that there are both employers and em- 
ployees who can see nothing beyond 
the end of their noses. Nothing inter- 
ests them except that which feeds 
them for the time being. Such short- 
sighted folks are, thank Heaven, very 
much in the minority,—and it is for 
that reason our nation drives four- 
fifths of the world’s cars, and owns 
three-fifths of the world’s telephones. 
Speaking of eating,—we also consume 
one-fifth of the world’s sugar, which 
makes a sweet picture, when the 
noisy guys stop shouting of misunder- 
standing. 

What’s to be done about this need- 
less condition. What’s to be done 
about the depressiom itself,—which is 
brought about by this same basic non- 
sense? Don’t think for a moment that 
anyone likes a depression. Don’t let’s 
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imagine that a depression is something 
like a bad tonsil, that comes on 
through no fault of our own! Let’s 
all be frank and honest about it. 
Every sane employer and employee 
knows that American depressions are 
brought on by a state of distorted 
mind,—which is just another way of 
saying, ‘‘misunderstanding”. Many 
reputable Connecticut business men 
are at fault in the general failure to 
present FACTS. Many employees are 
too ready to believe FANCY in times 
of stress, which ultimately causes de- 
struction for all. The high basic stand- 
ard of American living was brought 
about by the fact that commerce was 
able to thrive from time to time. 
When it was found possible to increase 
production, every business man knew 
it was time to decrease prices. Low- 
ered prices simply meant greater pub- 
lic consumption; and more mass sales 
meant prosperity for everyone from 
the worker to the barber to the meat 
man to the gas station employer. It 
has always been agreed by everyone 
that brains are at a premium in this 
world. Why have there been chieftains 
in savage tribes ever since there were 
“savages”? Why is true leadership 
absolutely necessary in amy successful 
endeavor? What kind of world would 
we live in without leadership? Try to 
visualize it, if you can. 


Leadership doesn’t necessarily rep- 
resent all that which is good, or all 
that which is bad. Strangely enough, 
it “merely” represents that which is 
able to influence the greatest number 
of followers. We talk of democracy 
as being something “new”. Napoleon, 
—greatest dictator and salesman the 
world ever knew,—possessed great 
qualities of leadership, but his real 
power was obviously in his personal- 
ity. Had something happened in 
France to generally question the Em- 
peror’s destructive activities, the 
French would have called for a show- 
down of common horse sense. Instead, 
—amillions of people died prematurely 
because of nonsense and a dangerous 
personality that blinded all reason. 

The time has come when education 
should be allowed to exercise itself in 
actual practice throughout Connecti- 
cut industry,—bulwark of its future 








prosperity. Not even the most violent, 
brainless man or woman can deny that 
any story ever had just one side. Most 
fair-minded people know that all em- 
ployers are not 100% selfish, ruthless 
or hopeless. Therefore there are geese 
that can again lay golden eggs, and 
it’s high time we cultivated a better 
understanding of FACTS as they do 


exist. 


Reputable managements have noth- 
ing to hide from their employee 
groups. On the contrary, they have 
much to tell. The fact that so many 
executives failed to explain conditions 
to employees long ago is indeed the 
cause for much of the present unfor- 
tunate, needless chaos. Business,—in 
its earnest desire to increase sales, 
create new products, and reach new 
markets,—forgot to take its own 
assistants into mental partnership! 
Consequently, the gap between em- 
ployer and employee knowledge of one 
another widened,—and we found 
America once again in a position of 
essential stagnation. The promotion of 
fallacy became comparatively simple 
for anyone who, ever since his earliest 
schoolboy days got a great kick out 
of turning on and getting burned in 
hot water. Remember those fellows in 
your own classrooms? Remember how 
their antics,—some more “successful” 
than others,—upset decent things for 
a while—only to have the culprits 
finally sob apologies after the damage 
had been done? There’s only one way 
to stop nonsensical propaganda, and 
that’s through broadcasting FACTS. 


The propagandist quite naturally 
fears FACTS more than anything 
else. Furthermore, the average em- 
ployee (and his family) sincerely 
wants to be furnished with facts con- 
cerning the place in which he spends 
the best part of his days. People, now 
off payrolls, wonder what develop- 
ments are taking place, and it’s good 
business practice to keep them in- 
formed too. 


There is absolutely no need to let 
misunderstanding grow to the point 
where bricks are used instead of bal- 
lots. Neither is there a reason for any 
management to continue an attitude 
of smugness or silence if its policies 
are fair and sincere. Everyone from 
the stockholder to the consumer is 
best served by a thoroughly sound and 
clear relationship between employer 
and employee. This whole problem is 
practically identical to the commod- 
ity sales picture with which man- 
agement has for so long been familiar, 
ie.: 1. Put the product in order. 2. 


Then merchandise it to buyer-pros- 
pects. Now reputable business is add- 
ing these sound, fundamental steps to 
respective backyards, i.e: 1. Put the 
house in order. 2. Then merchandise 
it to all employees. In both jobs, it is 
necessary to keep everlastingly at it, 
because conditions are constantly 


EMPLOYEE’S WELFARE 


newspapers have been the greatest 
national stop-gap of blundering de- 
structive tactics the world has ever 
known. Each plant is, in reality, a 
“little nation unto itself.” Employer 
and employee personnel news,—com- 
pany policies—company ambitions, 
etc., should be presented each month 
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IN 1930, the number of employee papers produced by professional 
editors was only 32% of the total. The depression cleaned out a good 
many “school boy sheets”. In the last two years, the greatly increased 
number of publications has paced the increased percentage of profes- 
sional editors. At present, better than 73% of the country’s employee 
house organs are produced by professionals. This is a perfectly natural 
development. Above illustration shows good distribution of editorial 
matter for employee house organ publication. 


changing in the sales, as well as the 
personnel relationship fields. 

How to reach large bodies of em- 
ployees and the community effectively 
and economically? The answer lies in 
the scientific, honest, straightforward, 
unbiased use of the printed word. 
Whether we realize it or not, the fact 
remains that American magazines and 
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in an interesting way,—through a 
modern, company publication. Not a 
schoolboy sheet; not a medium to in- 
sult the intelligence of any full-grown 
American citizen. There is nothing 
paternalistic about the company house 
organ of 1938. Employees and em- 
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By H. E. HOWE 





Editor’s Note. The following ar- 
ticle is the written substance of a 
talk given by Dr. Howe at the 
Connecticut Research Day meeting 
held at the Bond Hotel, May 20. 





HE extent to which research is 

in the service of industry is 

far more appreciated today 
than even a decade ago. We need not 
go far back in contemporary history 
to find management inclined to be 
apologetic for the research laboratory 
and disinclined to advertise its advan- 
tages to the consuming public. Those 
were the days when the manager of 
one textile concern is quoted as hav- 
ing said, “Of course we must have a 
chemist, but put him in the back 
room and let him work there, for they 
have no imagination.” Contrast that 
with two slogans frequently heard 
over the radio and seen in display 
advertising today. General Electric 
says, “Research keeps General Electric 
years ahead,” and du Pont, “Better 
things for better living through 
chemistry.” 

There is nothing mysterious about 
research in the service of industry, for 
all manufacture depends upon raw or 
semifinished materials and the pro- 
cesses of industry alter these materials 
in their chemical composition or in 
their physical form. Some of them 
combine all these methods for chang- 
ing what we find into the things that 
are useful. The chemical processes 
have to do with change in composi- 
tion, the physical or mechanical pro- 
cesses with change in form. But even 
here chemistry is involved and in all 
of them research is essential. One 
could elaborate at considerable length 
the fundamentals of chemistry, phys- 
ics, and mathematics which underlie 
the modern attack upon industrial 
problems, but the average man prefers 
to judge the work by its fruits and 
to him these fruits are products or 
processes which result in a. safer, 
longer, more productive, and happier 
existence. Therefore to indicate a little 
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RESEARCH IN THE SERVICE 
OF INDUSTRY 


of what research does in the service of 
industry, mention will be made of 
some of the newer things with which 
the average man is familiar. In all of 
these examples it must be remembered 
that research is the parent and that 
the development has required the 
patient support of a wise management 
and the investment of considerable 
sums in practically every case before 
commercial success is realized. 


The Resins 


Few things have made a deeper and 
more rapid impression upon industry 
in general than the synthetic resins, 
of which Bakelite was the pioneer. 





Dr. H. E. Howe, a five degree 
man, is not only an editor, but 
also a speaker in great demand and 
an author of several authoritative 
books on scientific subjects. 


The original synthetic resin was per- 
fected early in the present century, 
since when literally hundreds of trade- 
marked, trade-named resins have made 
their appearance here and abroad. The 
differences in physical and chemical 
characteristics are sometimes slight 
but often significant for special uses. 
Bakelite is a condensation product of 
phenol and formaldehyde, but the 
resins of today involve a multiplicity 
of raw materials and many have been 
discovered through painstaking and 
planned research based on fundamen- 
tal or pure chemistry. Some of these 
resins have been developed for a spe- 
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cial purpose, such as the lamination 
of safety glass and successive improve- 
ments to attain satisfactory flexibility 
at low temperatures, to maintain visi- 
bility unimpaired during the life of 
the safety glass, to simplify the use of 
the resin, and to lower its cost have 
led to a succession of different resins 
or plastics for this important field. 


Synthetics 


If you mention synthesis in the tex- 
tile industry, chemical fibers immedi- 
ately come to mind, for these have 
revolutionized this most ancient of 
manufacturing processes. The chemi- 
cal fibers like the rayons have been 
developed within our lifetime and 
world production is measured in hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds annually. 
Fibers of the type which Count Char- 
donnet first made commercially are 
of little importance, if indeed they are 
made today. Their successors are fila- 
ments which year by year acquire 
more of such important character- 
istics as elasticity and tensile strength 
so much desired. It may be predicted 
with safety that in the near future we 
shall have a new type of synthetic 
chemical fiber which will actually be 
an improvement on the product of the 
silkworm. 

Petroleum, a vital resource in mod- 
ern civilization, has gone chemical to 
a considerable extent. Not only are 
the methods of refining chemical 
methods, but in the last few years an 
extensive series of important solvents 
has been made from fractions of 
petroleum, thanks to research. These 
solvents have no counterpart in nature 
and have been designed to perform 
special services contributing to im- 
proved coatings, aiding in the perfec- 
tion of new chemical processes, and 
providing whole families of chemical 
compounds on a commercial scale 
which have opened up new fields of 
development. The improvements in 
motor fuels themselves and in lubri- 
cants are other phases of the service of 
research. This includes the antiknock 
gasolines involving the use of tetra- 
ethyllead, the polymerization of re- 
finery gases to provide an additional 









source of high antiknock gasoline, the 
depression of the pour point of lubri- 
cating oil, and the maintenance of 
viscosity more or less independent of 
low temperatures. 


Research Creates Independence 


There are few fields as interesting 
as synthesis. The list is a long story, 
an early example being indigo. Today 
great quantities of synthetic methanol 
are made by catalysis in a high- 
pressure plant where the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere is fixed as ammonia in 
another department of the same plant. 
And this ammonia is the starting 
point for a great number of products. 
A process has been developed whereby 
both technical and U. S. P. camphor 
are synthesized from turpentine, thus 
breaking the monopoly which Japan 
so long enjoyed because of the cam- 
phor trees of Formosa. In Germany 
great dependence is being placed on 
synthesis for the realization of parts 
of the four-year plan. Great quanti- 
ties of motor fuels are being derived 
from brown coal and coal tar. Syn- 
thetic rubber is being made at an 
increasing rate. Soap is prepared from 
cracked paraffin, which itself is syn- 
thesized in a high-pressure sprocess in- 
volving carbon monoxide and hydro- 
gen as the raw materials. We may pre- 
fer other products for our own use, 
but in Germany they are very pleased 
with the advances that have been 
made, thanks to research. 

If research creates, it also plays a 
part in preserving that which we have 
and in preventing waste. Metallurgy 
is chemistry applied to the field of 
metals, and recent years have given us 
many corrosion-resistant alloys, new 
steels, better suited for the service 
they have to perform, advances in 
welding, and great improvements in 
the electrodeposition of metals. Dif- 
ferent chemicals have been devised to 
combat fungi which attack wood, 
particularly sapwood soon after the 
timber is sawn, and also to preserve 
timbers that come in contact with the 
ground. The eternal combat with in- 
sects should also be mentioned, for 
here we meet a particularly difficult 
problem. We must protect food from 
insect attack largely by killing the in- 
sects without interfering with the use 
of that food by man. We must have 
something that does not lose its effec- 
tiveness under the condition of light 
and air, that stays on for a sufficient 
period to accomplish its purpose re- 
gardless of the weather, and yet which 
can be easily removed when we want 
it removed. It must not burn the 


leaves nor discolor fruit and vege- 
tables, and of course its cost must be 
low. The elements which have long 
served for this purpose are not wholly 
satisfactory, for in some cases they 
accumulate in the soil, resulting in 
considerable disadvantage. While the 
progress in synthesizing organic 
chemical compounds has been slow, it 
is nevertheless encouraging, and still 
attracts a great deal of research and 
development. 


There is no field in which research 
is more important than in medicinals 
and pharmaceuticals. Indeed to many 
work in the borderlands between 
chemistry and medicine is the most 
promising and deserving of the great- 
est support. We do not know what 
proportion of the bottles and boxes 
in the pharmacist’s stock are syn- 
thetic, but it must be large. Some 
think that the public overdoes the use 
of some of these materials, for more 
than five million pounds of aspirin 
were produced in the United States in 
1937. But on the other hand a num- 
ber of compounds have been syn- 
thesized particularly to combat dis- 
eases which are not so easily controlled 
with natural products. Discoveries 
concerning vitamins have made their 
preparation in pure and concentrated 
form of real importance. Vitamin A 
is now separated from fish oils and 
concentrated by a process of molec- 
ular distillation, which means that 
conditions are provided under which 
separation can go fo:ward in accord- 
ance with the size of the molecules. 
Vitamin B,, the beriberi vitamin, has 
been synthesized and is now produced 
commercially. The hormones are under 
intensive investigation and some of 
them have likewise been synthesized. 
If these various agents are useful or 
essential to man, it was thought that 
similar ones might be important to 
plants, and so we have the auxins 
and a number of chemical compounds 
now produced which ensure the root- 
ing of cuttings in greenhouse and 
nursery, and actually alter the form 
of plant and flower. 


Examples of this sort might be mul- 
tiplied and on almost any one of the 
products an extensive paper might be 
written. Research creates. It also plays 
a part in finding uses for the product 
created. It continues in an effort to 
simplify the process and so lower its 
cost, that the market may be more 
extensive. Indeed, a characteristic of 
the chemical industry is that it pro- 
vides a wider market for things at 
lower costs rather than to curtail pro- 
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duction and seek profits from re- 
stricted sales at higher prices. 


There is a peace factor involved in 
research that should not be overlooked. 
Most international conflcts these days 
arise from disputes over natural re- 
sources, from greed, or from envying 
that which another nation possesses. 
Research has broken one natural 
monopoly after another by being able 
to synthesize from domestic sources 
those things which might otherwise 
require importation. Friction between 
nations is lessened and we trust the 
causes of war diminished. The devel- 
opment of the synthetic organic 
chemical industry in this country has 
been one great factor in that direction 
and we now make from the by- 
products of coal tar a long list of com- 
mercial items which once were obtain- 
able only through importation. We no 
longer depend upon Chile for fixed 
nitrogen in the forms of nitrates. We 
no longer look to Germany for our 
potash, though that is not a matter of 
synthesis, but the application of fun- 
damental research in the separation of 
potash from the brines at Searles Lake 
and applied geology in the discovery 
of deposits in the Southwest. We have 
our own synthetic rubberlike materials 
being produced in variety, in quantity, 
and at reasonable prices. Some of these 
are better for special purposes, as for 
use with petroleum products, than are 
the natural rubbers. We obtain our 
bromine from the sea and from the 
brines of deep wells in northern Michi- 
gan. We now separate iodine from the 
brines and bitterns of California and 
no longer need to import it from 
South America. Our synthetic resins 
make the importation of fossil gums 
less necessary, besides providing a raw 
material for many products that could 
not be made otherwise both satisfac- 
torily and cheaply. The expansion of 
the paper pulp industry into the South 
promises to make us less dependent on 
the importation of pulp, not only for 
kraft but eventually for newsprint. 
In all these ways we escape pressures 
which might otherwise be brought to 
bear upon us in matters of important 
raw materials. 


Research as a by-product changes 
business from a routine to a much 
more interesting game. It fathers new 
ideas, it introduces the element of sur- 
prise, it insists that the better things 
are yet to be. It has played a consider- 
able part in reducing unemployment 
by creating new industries, as well as 
new products, and investigators report 
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Silex Profit Rises. The net profit of 
the Silex Company, Hartford, for the 
first six months of 1938 after all taxes 
and charges amounted to $158,756 or 
74 cents a share on 215,000 outstand- 
ing shares of stock. This compares with 
$154,126 in the first six months of 
1937. 

Directors of the company declared 
a regular dividend of 25 cents a share, 
payable August 10 on stock of record 
July 30. In a statement made to the 
directors during the last meeting, 
President Frank E. Wolcott said, in 
part: “Our line of glass coffee makers 
for household use has been completely 
redesigned and improved. The reaction 
of the trade to the first showing of 
this new line gives us reason to hope 
for a much greater volume of sales 
in the last five months of the year 
than was shown in 1937, particularly 
if general business conditions continue 
to improve.” 

x * * 


Franco-American Mill to Reopen 
in East Hampton. The Franco- 
American Thread Company mill, East 
Hampton, recently dismantled of all 
its machinery, is expected to be hum- 
ming in the near future in the manu- 
facture of fish nets. The mill will be 
operated jointly by John Brooks, for- 
merly of East Hampton, and _ his 
brother Malcolm Brooks, also a for- 
mer resident. John Brooks now owns 
and operates a mill in Dunnville, On- 
tario, Canada. The machines, which 
will be set up in the new plant, are 
now being manufactured by Mr. 
Brooks in East Hampton. 

The Brooks Brothers at one time 
worked for Starr Brothers Net & 
Twine Company, owners of mills in 
East Hampton, Connecticut and Bal- 
timore, Md. 


NEWS FORUM 


Change at United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. As of July 1, the United 
Aircraft Corporation took over the 
business and assumed the liabilities of 
its former subsidiary, United Aircraft 
Exports Corporation, thus transferring 
the export business of the company’s 
subsidiary to a division of the United 
Aircraft Corporation. 

At the same time, because of the 
increasing importance of United’s 
license and sales negotiations in 
Europe, Thomas F. Hamilton, former 
president of United Aircraft Exports 
Corporation, has resigned to become 
the European representative of the 
Corporation. J. Reed Miller, vice- 
president, became president of United 
Aircraft Exports Corporation and 
now becomes vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the export division of 
this corporation. 
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Executive Changes at Eagle Lock. 
Milton P. Sarfaty of Larchmont, 
N. Y., recently resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Eagle Lock Company, 
after serving in that post since Decem- 





ber, 1937. He has been succeeded by 
Philip Atwood of Orchard Street, 
Terryville, as superintendent of the 
lock division of the company and by 
Henry G. Hutchinson of Plymouth as 
superintendent of the screw depart- 
ment. 


Another Striking Example 





A graduate of Terryville High 
School and Northeastern University, 
Mr. Atwood has been employed by 
the Eagle Lock Company for the past 
nine years in the superintendent’s 
office and as assistant superintendent. 
Mr. Hutchinson is a graduate of 
Cornell University and was formerly 
employed at the New Departure in 
Bristol. Mr. Hutchinson is also man- 
ager of the Mt. Tobe Airport. 
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Ingraham Employes Take Vaca- 
tion. Employes of the E. Ingraham 
Company, Bristol, took a two weeks’ 
vacation starting June 29. The com- 
pany’s factory schedule was so ar- 
ranged that workers lost only one 
week’s pay. 

For the past two years, The E. In- 
graham Company granted paid vaca- 
tions, but similar action was made 
impossible this year by poor business 
in the company’s two fields—clock 
and watch making and furniture. 
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U. S. Rubber Abolishes Factory 
Council. Because of an opinion hand- 
ed down by the Regional Labor Board 
Director in New York recently to the 
effect that the company’s factory 
council is an illegal organization under 
the terms of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the company has abol- 
ished it. 

The company’s explanation was 
made in the form of a prepared state- 
ment as follows: 

“The legality of the factory coun- 
cil under the national labor relations 
act has been questioned on several 
occasions. The council, as we all know, 
was established in 1919 and has fur- 
nished the means of contact between 
management and employes of this 
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plant. Due to questions that have 
been raised in connection with it, the 
matter was brought before the re- 
gional labor board director in New 
York on May 27 to get an opinion as 
to the legality of the council under 
the act. 

“The opinion of the regional direc- 
tor is that the factory council is an 
illegal organization under the terms 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

“It is the desire of the management 
of your company to promote and con- 
tinue the most friendly relations. with 
its employes, as it always has been in 
the past, but the management is also 
extremely particular that they in no 
way violate the laws of the land. In 
view of the fact that the matter has 
been brought to our attention and the 
opinion of the labor board has been 
received, the management has no op- 
tion except to give the employes this 
information and to notify them that 
we can no longer meet with the fac- 
tory council in the same way as we 
have in the past.” 
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Knight 
Bowdoin 
Harry C. Knight, president of the 


Honored by Bowdoin. 
college, Maine, honored 


Southern New England Telephone 
Company, at its commencement exer- 
cises, by conferring upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of science. 
Mr. Knight was one of eight persons 
given honorary degrees. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Knight was 
graduated from Bowdoin in 1898, and 
for more than 30 years has been con- 
nected with the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company. He is also 
identified with many civic works in 
New Haven, including the Commu- 
nity Chest and the New Haven hos- 
pital. 
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Scovill Company Closes Two 
Weeks. Most of the departments in 
the manufacturing division of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, closed for two weeks pre- 
ceding July 5. 

The company gave vacations with 
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pay to the monthly-paid employes, 
principally foremen. Last year the 
company gave one week’s vacation 
with pay to all employes who had 
been on the payroll for a year, but 
poor business precluded that possibility 
this year. 
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Electric Boat Company Rehires 
Workers. The Electric Boat Com- 
pany of Groton, builder of submarines 
for the United States Government, 
has recently announced that it will 
comply with the order of the National 
Labor Relations Board to reinstate 
employes who engaged in a sit-down 
strike in February of 1937. 

O. Pomeroy Robinson, general man- 
ager, announced the company had 
decided to comply with the order as 
a “matter of policy”. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board had recently ordered the dis- 
establishment of the Employes’ Asso- 
ciation, the collective bargaining 
agency for the workers on the ground 
the Association was company domi- 
nated. It is understood that steps 
have been taken by workers to form 
another independent union, known as 
the Ship Builders and Marine Engin- 
eers’ union, and that the enrolling 
committee has enrolled 1,500 of the 
2,000 employes of the company for 
the new union. At its first meeting, 
Paul Cavanaugh was named tempo- 
rary chairman and Joseph Milligan 
was chosen secretary and Andrew 
Hilding, treasurer. 
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Bristol Payrolls Increase. According 
to statistics compiled by the Manu- 
facturers Association of Hartford 
County payrolls of Bristol factories 
and business concerns reported an in- 
crease in May of $78,642.26 over the 
previous month. However, a slight 
decrease in the number of employes 
was reported. All factories, except the 
E. Ingraham Co., showed gains or 
held even in the number of employes 
during May. 
ee 


Tone Warns Employers on Payroll 
Data. Joseph M. Tone, Commissioner 
of Labor, warned employers who with- 
hold payroll information from field 
auditors of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division of the State De- 
partment of Labor that the law pro- 
vides a penalty for such practice. 
Commissioner Tone advised that audi- 
tors had had difficulty in obtaining 


complete information from a number 
of companies and that “minute books” 
recording salaries payable to officials 
were their chief source of trouble. 

The law provides a fine of not more 
than $200 or imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both, for 
refusal to give auditors full informa- 
tion when questioned. 
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Vacation for American Thread. 
Operations of the American Thread 
Company, Willimantic, were stopped 
for two weeks prior to July 19 be- 
cause of poor business conditions in 
various departments of the manufac- 
turing division. The finishing depart- 
ment, however, continued operations 
throughout the shut-down period. 
Necessary repairs in the departments 
closed down were made during the 
two-week period. 
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Union Hardware Starts Forty- 
Hour Week. Frank J. Damon, presi- 
dent of the Union Hardware Com- 
pany, Torrington, announced on July 
8 that the greater part of his com- 
pany’s plant would go on a forty- 
hour schedule Monday, July 11. This 
is the first major concern in Torring- 
ton to make such an announcement, 
the remainder being on a three to four 
day a week schedule. Although Mr. 
Damon did not care to predict how 
long the new schedule would be main- 
tained, he pointed out that the abolish- 
ment of the 10% government tax on 
sporting goods made the extra hours 
possible. 
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Meriden ND Plant Adds Hours— 
Recalls Men. The Meriden plant of 
the New Departure Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, according to a recent 
official announcement, adopted a four- 
day week schedule of 32 hours, thus 
adding one day of eight hours to their 
schedule. At the same time announce- 
ment was made that 121 employes, 
who have been temporarily out of 
work have been recalled to their jobs 
as of June 11. 
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Bill-O-Type Corporation May Lo- 
cate In Hartford. Bill-O-Type Cor- 
poration, an industrial concern origi- 
nally incorporated in Missouri and 
now said to be in process of reorgani- 


zation under a Delaware charter, is 
understood to be considering the es- 
tablishment of an industrial plant in 


a portion of the plant formerly occu- 
pied by the Hartford Rubber Com- 
pany. 


The corporation owns patents on 
specialized business machines, espe- 
cially adapted to billing and account- 
ing work. Production of these prod- 
ucts means precision work requiring 
skilled workmen, an important factor, 
it is understood, in considering Hart- 
ford as a location. 
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Connecticut Light & Power Drops 
Area Charge. The decision of the 
Connecticut Light & Power Company 
to eliminate its so-called “area” or 
“flat rate” charge, effective August 1, 
throughout its entire territory, em- 
bracing some 121 Connecticut cities 
and towns, is expected to result in a 
saving of several hundred thousand 
dollars annually for customers. Illu- 
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strative of the estimated savings are 
the figures worked out by company 
engineers for certain Connecticut 
cities as follows: Waterbury, $140,- 
000; New Britain, $81,000; Bristol, 
$34,000; Meriden, $47,000; Thomp- 
sonville, $54,000; and Willimantic, 
$40,000. 

Approximately 90% of the electric 
power customers of the C. L. & P. are 
classified as users of power in quanti- 
ties where the large savings will occur, 
according to the company’s announce- 
ment. A brief résumé of the new 
schedule follows: No. 1—six kilowatt 
hours or less monthly $1 and 3.5 cents 
for each kilowatt hour additional; No. 
2—50 kilowatt hours or less $3.75 and 
2'% cents for each kilowatt hour addi- 
tional. 


ey. - 2.1% 
Andover Mill Reopens. After a 
shut-down of several months, The 


Case Fibre Board Company of An- 
dover, Connecticut, reopened Tues- 
day, July 5, with a 45-hour week 
schedule. It had previously operated 
eight hours a day for only a few days 
each week. 
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Collins Company Elects Directors. 
At its annual meeting held July 12, 
the Collins Company of Collinsville, 
Connecticut, elected Henry K. W. 
Welch, retired president of J. B. Wil- 
liams Company, and Arthur L. Ship- 
man as directors. Mr. Welch succeeds 





NEW addition to Crawford Oven plant, New Haven. 


the late Dr. Edward K. Root, and 
Mr. Shipman, member of the law firm 
of Shipman & Goodwin, fills the 
vacancy left by the death of his 
father. 

Charles L. Taylor, president of the 
company, reported to the meeting a 
net profit for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, $102,355, which, after divi- 
dends of $7.50 a share, left surplus 
down $28,049. Business, during the 
first half of the period, Mr. Taylor 
reported, continued on a satisfactory 
basis, but marked falling-off in the 
last half brought it down about 14% 
below the previous year. Mr. Taylor 
also reported that taxes equalled $4.80 
per share of stock and $162 for each 
person employed by the company. 
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Merger at International. Factory P 
of the International Silver Company 
in Wallingford just closed recently. 
Its machinery and operations have 
been merged with Factory L in the 
same town. Factory P, known as the 
old Watrous Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant for many years, was estab- 
lished nearly fifty years ago and in 
recent years it has employed as many 
as 100 persons. 
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Compulsory Trade-Mark Registra- 
tion Gets Set-Back. At its recent 
annual meeting held in Louisville, 


Kentucky, the Association of Secre- 


£ 
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taries of State went on record unani- 
mously in opposition to the principle 
of compulsory state registration of 
trade-marks. This action may prove 
to be of particular importance in 
stemming what has previously ap- 
peared might be a fairly widespread 
introduction of this type of bill in 
many state legislatures throughout 
the nation next year. 

If enacted, such measures would 
place a considerable burden, financial 
and otherwise, upon trade-mark own- 
ers wherever located. Proponents of 
the measures emphasized the substan- 
tial revenue which a state would re- 
ceive from registration fees, most of 
which would come from outside the 
state. Some 15 trade-mark registration 
bills have been introduced in as many 
states during the past few years, but 
none as yet have been enacted. 
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Connecticut Strong Leader in 
Electrification. Connecticut is one 
of the five states in the Union in 
which electrification of residences is 
rapidly nearing the 100% mark, it 
was recently disclosed in statstics 
compiled by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute and converted into map form to 
illustrate the sections of the country 


where the most extensive work in 
household electrification has been 
done. 


The map shows that the ratio of 
the number of domestic electric cus- 
tomers to the total number of families 
in Connecticut on January 1, 1938, 
was 95%. This high percentage of 
electrification among domestic cus- 
tomers, which includes both “resi- 
dences” and “farms”, prevailed in 
only four other states, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York and Cali- 


fornia. 
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Crawford Oven Builds Addition. 
The Crawford Oven Division of the 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany, 200 Shelton Avenue, New 
Haven, has recently completed a two- 
story brick addition comprising 6,000 
square feet of floor space. The neces- 
sity for increased production facilities 
made it necessary to release the fac- 
tory space formerly occupied by 
offices. 

The first floor of this modern addi- 
tion is occupied by the Engineering 
and Draughting Department and the 
second floor by the Divisional Ad- 
ministrative Offices, General Offices, 
and Sales Department. Leo F. Caproni 
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of New Haven was the architect. 
Hubbard, Rickerd & Blakeley were 
the engineers for the mechanical 
trades, and Musco-Amatruda were the 
general contractors. 


The Crawford Oven Division of the 
American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany (formerly the Crawford Oven 
Company) was founded in 1903 for 
the manufacture of indusrtial ovens 
and oven equipment. The business, 
which started in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, was moved to New Haven in 
1911. During the past twenty years, 
the company has become one of the 
leading manufacturers of ovens for 
food bakeries, as well as carrying for- 
ward the development of ovens for 
many other types of industries. 

Early in 1937, the company became 
a division of The American Machine 
& Foundry Company which has main 
works in Brooklyn, New York. The 
line of ovens built at New Haven 
supplements a line of equipment built 
by the parent company primarily for 


the baking industry but also adapted 
to chemical and other industrial uses. 
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Changes at Norma-Hoffmann. At 
a recent meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Corporation, Odbert P. Wilson was 
made executive vice president and 
treasurer of the company. This action 
delegated to Mr. Wilson, who has been 
associated with the company for 24 
years, executive duties and responsi- 
bilities which have been carried by 
Walter M. Nones for some 27 years. 
Mr. Nones was re-elected president; 
Harold J. Ritter, secretary; and E. C. 
Lennon, assistant treasurer and assist- 
and secretary. 

In order to take care of an increas- 
ing demand for its ball, roller and 
thrust bearings, the company has just 
recently completed an extension to its 
present plant and has placed substan- 
tial orders for new machine tool 
equipment. 
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New England Gains in Cotton and 
Wool Activities. Despite a slight de- 
cline of general business activity in 
New England during May and part of 
June there were substantial gains 
noted in these same months in the 
number of cotton spindle hours oper- 
ated per spindle in place and in the 
daily average volume of raw wool con- 
sumed. The increases in cotton spindle 
activity and wool consumption oc- 
curred in a month which usually re- 
flects a decrease in comparison with 
the previous month. 
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Silver Bay Conference Scheduled 
in August. The twenty-first annual 
Silver Bay Industrial Conference has 
been scheduled from August 31 to 
September 3, 1938, at Silver Bay on 
Lake George, New York. C. R. Doo- 
ley, manager of Industrial Relations, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, 
heads the committee of thirty-five 
which has arranged the conference in 
cooperation with the Industrial Serv- 
ice of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
It is generally conceded that no other 
meeting in the United States held an- 
nually comes so close as Silver Bay to 
being a real cross-section of industry 
—employers, employes, supervisors, 
labor representatives, and the public. 

This year’s program as planned by 
the committee will deal with the 
more pressing and fundamental mat- 
ters affecting industrial relations. The 
opening address on Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 31, will be on “The 
Principles of Right Relations in In- 
dustry”. The main topics for succeed- 
ing days include the following:— 
“How to Interpret Industry to the 
Community”; “Fusing the Interests 


of Labor, Management, and Con- 
sumer”; “Labor Policies as a Con- 
structive Force in Industrial Rela- 


tions”; and “Unemployment”. Speak- 
ers of known qualifications will deal 
with these topics out of their own 
experience, observations and study. 
Sectional conferences include topics 
as follows:—“The Man Over Forty”, 
James J. Wadsworth, Chairman of the 
New York State Legislative Commit- 
tee leading the group; “Wage and 
Salary Administration”, D. W. Weed, 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York, as leader; “Lay-off 
Plans, Seniority, Dismissal Compen- 
sation, etc.”, Milton C. Hagen, Bay- 
onne Refinery, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey; “The Foreman as an In- 
terpreter of Company Policy and 


Economic Fact”, L. A. Appley, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York; 
“Handling Grievances”, Glenn L. 
Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen Co., 
Passaic, New Jersey; “Rating Plans 
for Employes”, A. F. indall, General 
Foods, Inc., New York. 

Further details concerning the Sil- 
ver Bay Conference may be secured 
by writing E. H. T. Foster, Executive 
Secretary, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
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Death of E. O. Goss. Edward Otis 
Goss, 72, president of the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, and one of 
the foremost industrial leaders of the 
state, died of cerebral hemorrhage at 
his home, 117 Pine Street, Waterbury, 
on the morning of July 4. He was 
stricken Saturday afternoon, July 2. 
With the passing of E. O. Goss, 
Connecticut, New England, and in 
fact the Nation, lost one of its great 
industrial leaders. The son of Chaun- 
cey Porter Goss and Caroline (Ket- 
cham) Goss, and the eldest of seven 
children, Mr. Goss has been identified 
with the Scovill Company for over 
fifty years during its greatest devel- 
opment. It was largely through his 
efforts and those of his father, the late 
Chauncey Porter Goss, who relin- 
quished the presidency of the com- 
pany in 1918 after 56 years of serv- 
ice, that Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany became one of the largest brass 
concerns in the United States. 


When Mr. Goss was born, his father 
had advanced himself from a position 
as bookkeeper to secretary of the com- 
pany. “E. O.” as he was later affec- 
tionately known by Scovill workers, 
was educated in The Waterbury Eng- 
lish and Classical school and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from which he was graduated with an 
M. E. degree in 1887. After a brief 
employment with the Waterbury Far- 
rel Foundry as a draughtsman, he took 
up similar work with the Scovill Com- 
pany in 1888. Ten years later he be- 
came a director of the company; in 
1900, assistant treasurer; in 1911, 
general manager; in 1918, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and in 1920, its 
president. 

When Mr. Goss entered the employ 
of Scovill its capital was $390,000; 
when he became president it was but 
$5,000,000; it is now $35,000,000. 
During his presidency the company 
purchased the American Pin Com- 
pany, the Oakville Co., The Gilchrist 
Co. of Newark, N. J., the Hamilton- 
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Beach Co. of Racine, Wis., the Mo- 
rency-Van Buren Co. of Sturgis, Mich., 
and the Schrader Valve Co. of Brook- 
lyn, New York. Under his leadership 
the company weathered the depres- 
sion and maintained yearly dividends 
and at the same time kept several 
thousand employes on the payroll. 


Mr. Goss’ activities extended beyond 
his office at Scovill’s to banking, rail- 
roading and civic affairs. He has been 
a director of the New Haven Road 
for the past 15 years, a director of 
the Connecticut Co., and the Water- 
bury Gas Co., now consolidated with 
the Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
For many years he had been President 
of the Citizens and Manufacturers 
Bank and a director of the Waterbury 
Savings Bank. In civic affairs he was 
the former president of the Board of 
Aldermen and former member of both 
the Board of Public Works and Board 
of Education. He was one of the chief 
supporters of the Y. M. C. A. and 
was always active in hospital cam- 
paigns. 

Several years ago he received the 
high honor of being elected as a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Arts of 
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London, England. He was a member 
of the New England Council, served 
as chairman of the power committee 
of the New England Conference, was 
a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
He was a member of the Waterbury 
Country Club, the India Club of 
New York, the Laurentian Club of 
Quebec, and of the Metropolitan and 
Bankers’ Clubs of New York. He was 
a member of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church for many years. In politics he 
was a Republican. His favorite sport 
was fishing and hunting. 

Mr. Goss, who had been in poor 
health for the past two years and 
obliged to remain away from business 
for a few weeks at a time, two or 
three times each year, had just re- 
turned from a fishing trip in Canada 
the week before his death. 


Funeral services were held at 2 
o’clock, Wednesday, July 6, at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Waterbury, 
the Rev. Dr. John N. Lewis, rector, 
officiated. Honorary bearers were: 
John A. Coe, president of the Ameri- 
can Brass Company; Frederick S. 
Chase, president of the Chase Brass & 
Copper Company; William T. Hunter, 
vice president of Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company; Theodore B. Myers, 
vice president of Scovill Manufactur- 
ing Company; John P. Elton; Lewis 
S. Reed, president of Citizens & Manu- 
facturers National Bank; Austin L. 
Adams, president of Colonial Trust 
Company; Leavenworth P. Sperry, 
treasurer, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Francis T. Reeves, secretary, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company; 
Alexander Andrew, Milton Warner, 
Attorney Nathaniel Bronson, Luther 
W. Bahney, David C. Briggs, Ben- 
jamin L. Coe, former Governor 
Charles A. Templeton, William H. 
Davis, Frederick H. Doll, Walter W. 
Holmes, and E. Kent Hubbard. 


Active bearers were: A. L. Lusher, 
R. C. Jeter, Alan Curtiss, Fred- 
erick Reutter, Arthur Cowperthwait, 
George Boden, William Ferguson and 
William Price. 

Mr. Goss was survived by his wife, 
Harriet (Wheeler) Goss and three 
sons—Edward Wheeler Goss, former 
congressman from the Waterbury dis- 
trict, William Middlebrook Goss, sec- 
retary of the Scovill Mfg. Co., and 
Eliot Porter Goss, also associated with 
the company. He was also survived by 
three brothers, John H. Goss, vice 
president and general superintendent 
of the company, George A. Goss and 


Chauncey P. Goss, 2d, both vice presi- 
dents of the company; a sister, Mrs. 
Hugh L. Thompson. 


RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 12) 


those industries where research and its 
application through improved tech- 
nology have been most active. 

A banker once told Charles F. Ket- 
tering that all research is good for is 
to make banking hazardous, since it is 
capable of destroying as well as creat- 
ing a business. Of course the answer 
is that a manufacturer who does not 
realize the value of research to his 
own business is in a vulnerable posi- 
tion and subject to disastrous surprise 
at the hands of a competitor who does 
realize the potentialities of applied 
science. The manufacturer must de- 
cide therefore whether research is to 
be hazardous for him or for his com- 
petitor. 


LET’S BREAK THE 
SILENCE 


(Continued from page 10) 


ployers now find such an activity not 
only desirable, but necessary to the 
welfare of all. More than 400 new 
plant publications appeared on the 
scene since November Ist of 1937. 
Many were started after the first of 
this year, because there never was a 
time when constructive action for 
better understanding was needed more 
than right now. Do not expect em- 
ployees to understand many of the 
factors which are so obvious to em- 
ployers. And it would be well for 
many employers to take heed of 
the fact that needless silence only 
strengthens the cause of a biased 
minority who would campaign to 
bottle up the future progress of Con- 
necticut and American industry,—in- 
cluding all those directly or indirectly 
connected with it! 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter WN. A.C. A. 


Control of Distribution Expense. 
Considerable attention has been given 
during recent years to the control 
and allocation of distribution ex- 
penses. The progress made by one 
representative company in the con- 
trol of selling expenses, particularly 
in so-called “field expenses” which in- 
clude salaries, traveling and entertain- 
ment expenses of salesmen—also the 
expense of branch office operation, is 
instructive. By making a thorough 
study of these expenses over a period 
of years, it was found that some defi- 
nite relationships existed in these ex- 
pense classifications at varying vol- 
umes and under varying situations. 
Probably, there was no greater irreg- 
ularity than the conditions surround- 
ing the assignment of territories to 
salesmen. These territories varied in 
size and intensity of business; travel- 
ing costs and methods of operation 
varied and relative activity in thes¢ 
territories at any given level of busi- 
ness activity was not always consistent 
one with another—and yet by mak- 
ing a study over a period of years 
to determine the true trend of condi- 
tions it was found that there were cer- 
tain limitations. Since sales territories 
cannot be made equal, there is no 
object in trying to make them so. 
It is a condition that must be rec- 
ognized and it is not expected that 
all salesmen will have equal opportu- 
nity nor are they entitled to it. When 
total field expenses within any given 
territory exceeded a certain ratio of 
net sales obtained therein it was not 
profitable to operate in such a terri- 
tory. This called for either a realign- 
ment of the territory, finding a cheaper 
man to operate the territory, or by 
some other method correcting the con- 
dition. It was also found possible to 
determine the ratio of field expenses 
to net sales at the break-even point of 
our operations. 

Given these facts, the expense of 
operating the various sales territories 
was controlled by setting up a series 
of sales credits applicable to the sales 
value of all product classifications. 
These sales credits are accumulated to 
the salesman’s account for the year 
and the salesmen are encouraged to 


sell the more profitable items, by va- 
riations in the credit rates allowed. An 
important point with respect to these 
sales credits is that the sum total of 
them establishes a ratio of field ex- 
pense to net sales somewhere above the 
break-even point, thus establishing the 
point where the Company is willing 
to allow the salesman additional com- 
pensation beyond that provided by his 
salary. The excess of the accumulated 
credits over salesman’s salary and ex- 
penses paid during the year, deter- 
mines the amount of overearned cred- 
its for the salesman. A table of over- 
earned credits with corresponding 
amounts of additional compensation, 
provides the basis for payment beyond 
regular salary rates and controls the 
amount paid. If the company attains 
its over-all sales budget, all salesmen 
receive an additional percentage be- 
yond that provided by the table of 
overearned credits. This plan is ac- 
cordingly a combination individual 
and group incentive plan. 
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Fundamental problems of cost ac- 
counting and cost reduction will 
dominate the program now being 
arranged by Hartford, Chapter, 
N. A. C. A., for the 1938-39 season. 
The opening meeting scheduled for 


September will be devoted to the 
question of Forecasting. 
Transportation 


Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 74. A hearing 
in the Consolidated Classification 
Commitee Docket No. 74 was held 
at Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Landing on 
Lage George, New York, July 12, 
1938, for consideration of proposals 
for change in rules, descriptions, rat- 
ings, and minimum weights on a large 
list of commodities. 

Association members were advised 
on July 17 of this hearing, together 
with a list of commodities believed to 
be of interest to Connecticut manu- 
facturers, upon which changes were 
proposed. The list of commodities 
included the following: stoves or 
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ranges, iron or steel: electric: cookers; 
automobile wiring assemblies, ignition 
or lighting, N.O.1.B.N., including 
necessary equipment of switches, 
plugs, and sockets; automobile tool 
kits; aluminum: bolts, nuts, screws 
or nails; buttons, bone; curtain poles 
or rods and fixtures: iron or steel; locks 
or lock sets, N.O.1.B.N.: iron or steel: 
other than iron or steel; bath tubs, 
metal or metal and wood combined, 
N.O.1L.B.N.; burial cases: §.U.: Wood- 
en: finished, with or without up- 
holstering or metal linings; burial 
cases $.U.; iron or steel, plain cloth 
covered, painted or coated with 
other metals; packing cushions or 
pads: rubber or rubber composition; 
watches, clocks; paper articles: hat 
packing rings or stays, paperboard, 
slotted; gun barrel tubes, rough bored; 
lamps; artificial sunlight, heat ray or 
therapeutic; paper articles: doilies, 
facial cleansing tissues, handkerchiefs, 
napkins or table cloths; nozzles, N.O.- 
I.B.N., brass, bronze, copper, zinc or 
zinc alloy; meters: gas, N.O.LB.N.: 
cast iron; lamp shades or reflectors, 
N.O.LB.N.; cable clamps or joints, 
bronze or copper; booths: telephone: 
steel; guards: fan, steel or steel wire; 
bolts, nuts or rivets, N.O.I.B.N.: 
nickel or nickel-copper; bolts, nuts 
or rivets, N.O.I.B.N.: nickel silver or 
silver plated; bolts, nuts or rivets, 
N.O.1.B.N.: iron or steel: plain, gal- 
vanized or tinned, copper, brass, 
bronze, cadmium, lead, nickel or zinc 
coated, japanned or rust proofed by 
other than metal coating; tumble fin- 
ish only; paper articles: cards: em- 
bossed, engraved, lithographed or 
printed. 
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Pelley Says Rails Geared to U. S. 
Prosperity. Speaking at a meeting 
of the New York State Bankers’ As- 
sociation in convention at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., on June 24, John J. Pel- 
ley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, predicted that if 
railroads were permitted to operate 
on an equality basis with other kinds 
of business they would solve their own 
problems. “Give the railroads reason- 
able freedom to ‘price’ the only prod- 
uce they have to sell—transportation 
service—subject, of course, to the gen- 
eral principles that rates shall be rea- 
sonable and neither discriminatory nor 
preferential,” Mr. Pelley urged. 











Explaining that by equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity he meant 
“equality with all other forms of 
transportation in matters of regula- 
tion, taxation, subsidy and the like,” 
Mr. Pelley continued: “If regulations 
are to be applied to railroads, let them 
be applied in equal measure to our 
competitors. If subsidies are to be paid 
to our competitors, let them likewise 
be made available to railroads.” 

Comparing the average investment 
in, and maintenance of, rail roadway 
with the cost of the Government- 
built and Government - maintained 
channel of the Ohio River as an ex- 
ample, Mr. Pelley went on to show 
that the railroad rates cost approxi- 
mately $61,000 per mile of line, and 
the average annual maintenance is 
around $1700 per mile against $152,- 
000 per mile for construction of the 
Ohio River channel including $900 
per mile for maintenance—all paid by 
the taxpayer through hidden taxa- 
tion, and giving cheap transportation, 
not to the nation’s business, but to the 
favored few. 
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Cross Raps Lower Southern Freight 
Rates. Second of the New England 
Governors to add their pleas to testi- 
mony in opposition to the petition 
of the Southern Governors to lower 
freight rates, Governor Cross told the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ex- 
aminers at the Buffalo hearing, Tues- 
day morning, July 19, that: “There 
are a few in this country who oppose 
a living wage. Every effort of the ad- 
ministration has been to bring about 
an adjustment. The recently-enacted 
wage and hour bill is clear evidence 
of that effort. 

“It is not disputed that wages paid 
in northern industries are higher than 
those paid in similar industries in the 
south We must remember 
that if the commission in this case 
should grant the petition, no new jobs 
would be created, but the job of the 
northern worker would be handed 
over to the southern worker. 

“The inescapable conclusion is that 
the general level of wages for exist- 
ing jobs would be reduced. Reduction 
of the amount of money carried home 
in pay envelopes means a reduced 
standard of living, and would fly in 
the face of all that has been attempted 
to remove inequities.” 

Disclaiming knowledge of the de- 
tails of rate-making, Governor Cross 
understood that “if the southern in- 
terests succeed in this case, they will 






throw out of balance a relationship 
of freight rates which had obtained 
for many years, and upon which our 
industrial structure is to a material 
degree built.” 

Citing natural advantages in the 
south “which even the ICC cannot 
match,” Governor Cross pointed out 
that “from a position which in days 
past was one of clear predominance, 
New England’s status in industry has 
shown a constant and marked decline 
' a major share due to migra- 
tion to the South . . .” 

“The fact is,’ the Governor con- 
tinued, “that Southern industries have 
been thriving in recent years even 
though there is complaint of rate han- 
dicap. This is not surprising since 
Southern producers have distinct ad- 
vantages over their Northern com- 
petitors in every element which en- 
ters into the cost of production. 

“Accordingly, it does not seem to 
me that the commission should free 
the complainants of what they claim 
is the lone disadvantage.” 

Governor Robert E. Quinn of Rhode 
Island, testified on Monday as the first 
New England Governor to take the 
stand and Governor Aiken of Vermont 
followed Governor Cross. 
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Ford Attends Buffalo Hearing. 
N. W. Ford, traffic manager of the 
Association and secretary of the New 
England Governors’ Railroad Freight 
Rate Committee, accompanied Gover- 
nor Cross to the ICC hearings in Buf- 
falo, July 18, where he remained 
throughout the week following all 
angles of the case, wherein northern 
interests were heard in opposition to 
the proposal of the Southern Gov- 
ernors for establishment of lower 
freight rates from the South to north- 
ern markets. Mr. Ford returned to 
Hartford, Saturday morning, July 23. 
Following the Southern Governors’ 
proposal from its inception, the Asso- 
ciation’s trafhc manager was one of 
those largely responsible for arousing 
northern interests, particularly in 
New England, to the competitive dan- 
gers involved should the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ petition be granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
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Passenger Rates. Boosted. Meeting 
on July 8 in New York, passenger 
traffic agents of eastern railroads, set 
July 25 as the date on which the pres- 
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ent basic fare of 2 cents a mile will 
be increased to 214 cents. 

The rate boost was recently granted 
in a decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and will affect the 
region east of Chicago and St. Louis 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, as well as certain portions of 
Virginia and West Virginia. 
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Connecticut Company Files Reor- 
ganization Plan. The Connecticut 
Company, operators of trolleys and 
busses throughout the State, filed a 
plan for reorganization on July 14 
with the Federal Court, proposing a 
drastic reduction in its capital stock, 
an approximately 75 percent reduction 
in its fixed interest debt and cancel- 
lation of demand notes held by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. The company has been in the 
process of reorganization under Sec- 
tion 77b of the Bankruptcy Act since 
October 31, 1935. 


The reorganization plan filed, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Federal 
Court and approval by the state Public 
Utilities Commission, proposes to re- 
duce the capital stock from $19,877,- 
000 to $2,100,000. 


The 198,770 shares of $100 par 
value capital stock under the com- 
pany’s current set-up are all held by 
trustees of the “New Haven” Rail- 
road, also in the process of reorgani- 
zation. It is proposed in the reorgani- 
zation plan that all new securities be 
issued to the ““New Haven.” 


Under the plan there would be issued 
20,000 shares of non-voting Class A 
capital stock of $100 par value and 
10,000 shares of Class B capital stock 
of no par value with a stated book 
value of $10 a share. The plan also 
provides that all claims approved and 
allowed by the court, other than the 
claims of the estate of the “New 
Haven,” are to be discharged in cash. 


The Connecticut Company’s board 
estimated the company’s annual op- 
erating revenue under the proposed 
plan’ would be $6,000,000 and oper- 
ating expenses $4,925.000. Deducting 
allowances for taxes and miscellane- 
ous charges, the board added an esti- 
mated total annual income of $560,- 
000 would then be available for fixed 
charges. 
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Knowledge and Enthusiasm— 
Keys To Success in Export 





Editor’s Note. This is the fourth 
in a series of articles by veteran 
export managers. H. F. Beebe, Ex- 
port Manager, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, and mem- 
ber of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee prepared this 
article. 





agreed to write this article as it 

will doubtless appear very elemen- 
tary to those who are now eres in 
foreign markets. 

However, in the hope that it may 
be of some assistance to those of 
limited experience and those contem- 
plating entering the export field, I 
may possibly be justified in calling 
attention to what seem to me to be 
fundamentals. 

No man’s judgment can be better 
than his knowledge. He may often 
just guess right, but in the long run 
he must know the facts on which to 
base his decisions. 

This you will say is no different 
from domestic business which is true 
except that in export there are many 
factors that must be taken into con- 
sideration that do not affect domestic 
trade. 

I have in mind an experience we 
had some years ago. We received a 
cable to ship 100 cases “ballas” 44. 

The literal translation of Balla ‘is 
“Bullets”. However, we knew that in 
that territory the word “Ballas” was 
colloquially used to indicate cartridges 
loaded with bullets as distinguished 
from those loaded with shot. Had we 
not had this knowledge we might 
have assumed or guessed that he 
wanted bullets and let ourselves in for 
a lot of trouble. 

Then again we have an article that 
is regularly packed 2,000 to the case. 


[ is with some reluctance that I 


A customer in one country asks us to 
ship 1,000 to the case and in another 
country 5,000 to the case. Neither 
tells us why. 

We might have guessed that our 
standard packing would do or that 
we had better follow instructions. 
However, we know that the customer 
ordering 1,000 to the case was going 
to forward them on the backs of 
burros and that the weight is therefore 
limited and we also know that in the 
other country certain fees and drayage 
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charges are based on the case and not 
on weight—an instance where knowl- 
edge eliminated guess work. 

The various problems of credits, 
shipping, insurance, documentation, 
tariffs, exchange, advertising, trade 
marks, etc., are each studies in them- 
selves which might at first appear so 
complicated as to discourage one from 
attempting to export. 

For instance if in the domestic 
market you get a satisfactory credit 
report on a firm you can pass the 
order, while in the export field you 
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must also find out whether if the cus- 
tomer pays your draft locally there 
are any government restrictions that 
will prevent or delay your receiving 
U. S. dollars in payment. 


Take the matter of Trade Marks. 
You may select an admirable mark 
for English speaking countries that 
could not be pronounced in some for- 
eign countries and might indicate 
something quite different when trans- 
lated. 

We found it desirable to show the 
outline of a gun on our Winchester 
flashlight batteries, as in every lan- 
guage there is a word meaning “gun” 
and it is simple to ask for the “gun” 
brand where they might find it diff- 
cult to say “Winchester”. 


I once had a friend outstanding in 
his profession who said “It is impos- 
sible for a man to learn and remember 
everything necessary to his business or 
profession and consequently he will go 
farther by learning where to go for 
information as he needs it, than by 
trying to absorb a mass of detail he 
may never need.” 

There are groups that specialize in 
every phase of export and it is quite 
likely that some of our exporters have 
already solved your particular problem 
and can give you the answer from their 
own experience. The Foreign Trade 
Department of this Association offers 
a valuable service since it is a clearing 
house for information and if Mr. Hine 
cannot answer your questions, he can 
either get the information for you or 
tell you where to go for it. In addi- 
tion I recommend seeking the greatest 
possible acquaintance with export ex- 
ecutives as I know of no group more 
willing to assist each other than are 
exporters, and this suggestion applies 
to those already exporting as well as 
beginners. 

There is one rule that I consider 
most important in Export business 
and that is the Golden Rule. 

Your customer is a long way off 
probably in an environment quite dif- 
ferent from yours. My own practice 
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is to try to imagine myself in the place 
of my customer and endeavor in that 
way to judge of the reasonableness of 
any request he may make. Naturally 
it is not always possible to grant the 
requests made of you, but a knowl- 
edge of the conditions surrounding 
your customer may suggest to you 
other ways to make the handling of 
your line attractive to him. As has 
often been said the acid test of any 
business connection is that over a 
period of time it show a reasonable 
profit to both parties. Show the same 
interest in making the business profit- 
able to your customer as you do for 
yourself and you will go a long way 
toward establishing mutual confi- 
dence, so important to sustained busi- 
ness. 

Last but not least, there should be 
a continuing interest and enthusiasm 
in the work, an insatiable desire for 
knowledge affecting it and a determi- 
nation to handle every phase of it as 
thoroughly as you would if you were 
building your home, which in a way 
you are. 

xk 


U. S. Declares Intention to Negoti- 
ate Treaty with Venezuela. The 
Department of State has recently an- 
nounced its formal intention to nego- 
tiate a Reciprocal Tariff Treaty with 
Venezuela. As usual, this notice of in- 
tention supplements the preliminary 
announcement that trade agreement 
negotiations with the government of 
Venezuela were contemplated. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation has prescribed that all in- 
formation and views in writing and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views must be submitted 
not later than twelve o’clock noon, 
August 6, and addressed to “Chair- 
man, Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, Old Land Office Building, 
8th and E Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.” Supplemental oral statements 
will be heard at a public hearing be- 
ginning at 10:00 a.m. on August 15, 
1938, before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information in the hearing 
room of the Tariff Commission in the 
Old Land Office Building. 

Rules prescribed for submission of 
written or oral statements are as fol- 
lows: 

“Six copies of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, must be 
submitted, of which one copy must be 
sworn to. Appearance at hearing be- 
fore the Committee may be made 
only by those persons who have filed 
written statements and who have 





within the time prescribed made writ- 
ten application for a hearing, and 
statements made at such hearings must 
be under oath.” 

Products of interest to Connecticut 
industry on which the United States 
will consider granting concessions to 
Venezuela are few in number, the 
most important ones being: medicinal 
preparations, raw reptile skins, and 
boxwood in the log. 

Association members were notified 
of the United States intention to ne- 
gotiate in its General Bulletin No. 
653, dated July 19, 1938. 
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Iran Aided by World Trade. A re- 
cent trade agreement entered into be- 
tween Switzerland and Iran (formerly 
Persia) focuses attention on the in- 
creasing modernization of the East, 
and how this is made possible through 
development of world trade. Iran is 
the heart of the Middle East, with 
Soviet Russia to the north, and Arabia 
south, across the Persian Gulf. Sharing 
her western border with Turkey and 
Iraq (Mesopotamia), her eastern fron- 
tier with Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
this territory is thus the central span 
in a bridge of countries linking Europe 
with Asia. 

Besides being the country which 
some three years ago changed its name 
from “Persia” to the confusion of 
the average layman, it is also the home 
of one of the world’s most compli- 
cated systems of foreign-exchange 
control. Clearing agreements, signed 
by Iran with other nations, by which 
goods are exchanged on a credit basis 
with no cash changing hands, require 
an international bookkeeping arrange- 
ment in which fluctuating values of 
commodities take the place of the rel- 
atively simple common-denominator 
of money. This statistical headache is 
further intensified by a state monopoly 
in foreign commerce, established in 
1931. Although import and export 
business remains largely in the hands 
of private enterprise, under the mo- 
nopoly law, the government ‘exercises 
strict regulatory control, imports be- 
ing permitted only by quota and be- 
ing dependent upon the amount of ex- 
port trade. In addition to the general 
mathematical complications of busi- 
ness conducted on a percentage basis, 
there are also the problems of fre- 
quently changing regulations and 
varying rates of valuation. 

According to 1935-36 statistics, 
Iran already enjoys a happy economic 
position. Actually, however, because 
of foreign industrial concessions, par- 
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ticularly in oil, export profits do not 
all find their way into Iranian pockets 
—although annual royalties paid by 
concessionaires constitute a tidy item 
in the national budget. Hence the gov- 
ernment’s adoption of an economic 
policy designed to make the most of 
foreign exchange together with other 
self-sufficiency measures by which Ira- 
nian leaders hope to develop their own 
country to the maximum free of out- 
side domination. 

During the last decade or so, Iran 
like Turkey and a few other Asiatic 
countries, has taken up many West- 
ern customs and as a consequence has 
discarded the turban and veil and in- 
troduced such modern innovations as 
telegraphic communications, wireless 
stations, electric light plants, factories 
and an air service. A program of ex- 
tensive engineering projects is under 
way to include motor roads, tunnels 
and bridges, as well as railroads. 

In order to assist in payment for 
all of these expensive innovations in 
her national development, Iran has 
imposed domestic taxes, raised foreign 
royalties, dipped into the silver re- 
serve, and evolved various protective 
measures for squeezing the last ounce 
of value from commercial-exchange 
relationships. In return for factory ma- 
chinery and tools, motor cars and 
trucks, airplanes, metals, manufac- 
tured goods, etc., Iranian exporters 
offer oil, carpets, and rugs, fruit, rice, 
cotton, hides and opium. Among their 
best customers are Egypt, Britain, 
Germany, British India, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union. 
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Explanation of Cuban Marking 
Law. The Cuban Marking Law 
which went into effect on May 10 
is being enforced by the Department 
of Agriculture, whose inspectors are 
required to visit retail establishments 
in which goods are offered for sale 
to the consumer. It does not appear 
that imported goods failing to meet 
marking requirements will be refused 
entry for that reason at the Custom- 
house, nor does it appear that any 
penalty will be imposed at the Cus- 
tomhouse for failure to meet marking 
requirements. Since the law and reg- 
ulations apply to domestic as well as 
imported goods, its enforcement is a 
matter that arises at the point of sale 
to the consumer. The regulations in 
this regard are as follows: 

“The obligation to affix the cor- 
responding indications and marks re- 
fers to transactions between manufac- 
turers and merchants with the con- 





suming public, but does not apply to 
transactions between manufacturers 
and merchants, nor between private 
individuals, nor in relation to products 
which remain in warehouses or facto- 
ries . . . It will be presumed, un- 
less there is proof to the contrary, 
that the manufacturer or importer 
has delivered his products to the mid- 
dleman fulfilling all the corresponding 
legal requirements, since, should such 
not be the case, the latter have the 
right to refuse to receive them.” 

The regulations pertaining to im- 
ported merchandise state that: “Im- 
ported manufactured products that 
undergo in Cuba manipulations and 
processes which do not constitute a 
radical transformation or complete 
the imported product, will not bear 
the indication ‘made in Cuba,’ nor an- 
other of similar significance, but they 
may carry indications of the process 
undertaken in this country, such as 
stamped ‘in Cuba,’ ‘packed in Cuba,’ 
‘refined in Cuba.’ 

“Imported articles covered by a 
trademark registered in Cuba need 
only have said trademark affixed and 
the place of their immediate origin 
stated. 

“Imported articles not covered by 
a trademark registered in Cuba 
should have affixed the name and ad- 
dress of the manufacturer, or the 
name of the trademark registered in 
Cuba of the importer of the same, 
and the country from which they 
have come. The indication of the 
country of origin can be indicated by 
the phrase ‘made in (place of origin)’. 

“To affix the indications and marks 
the manufacturer will use any pro- 
cedure he finds most advantageous, in 
such a way that the same can be 
observed by the public once the prod- 
uct is placed on sale. 

“When the products in question are 
sold in wrapping or package, sealed in 
permanent form, it will be sufficient 
that the required indications or marks 
be affixed on the wrapping or pack- 
age. 

“When the container is of foreign 
origin it must bear the indication set 
forth in article 18, preceded by the 
word ‘envase’ (container) or its trans- 
lation in the English language. When 
the container holds one or more items 
that in turn are in separate wrappings 
or containers bearing the required in- 
dications or marks, it is not necessary 
to affix the marks to the outside con- 
tainer. 

“When the container on which the 
required marks appear is opened by 


the retailer to sell the product piece 
by piece, it will not be necessary for 
the retailer to mark each piece if he 
keeps same in its original container 
until the moment of sale, in such a 
way that the marks may be seen by 
the buyer. 

“When products cannot be marked, 
by reason of their nature and which 
are retailed to the public in quantities 
smaller than the total contents of the 
container, the retailer should keep 
said products in their original con- 
tainer duly marked until the contents 
of same have been exhausted. 

“When drygoods and woven pieces 
are concerned, which are sold by meas- 
ure from one piece, the latter should 
have affixed a label with the required 
mark in order that the public may 
see it. 

“The obligation to affix the re- 
quired marks does not refer to any 
product whose inscription in the regis- 
try of pharmaceutical specialties is 
obligatory. 

“Agricultural fruits which have 
not been processed by human industry 
will not be considered as industrial 
products for the purpose of this regu- 
lation. Selection, cleaning, washing, 


peeling or packing will not constitute 
in themselves the industrial transfor- 
mation to which reference is made.” 
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Facts About Austrian Trade- 
Marks Registration. Since the law 
of March 13, 1938 was passed declar- 
ing Austria part of the German Reich, 
considerable anxiety has been experi- 
enced by American exporters regard- 
ing the status of their patents and 
trademarks registered in Austria. The 
present facts are: The Austrian Patent 
Office will be liquidated according to 
the May 2 decree, which stated in 
part: “Patents and Trademarks, which 
are filed with the Reich’s Patent 
Office after May 14, 1938, apply to 
Austria also. After May 14, 1938, 
patent applications will not be ac- 
cepted by the Austrian Patent Office. 
Patent applications filed with the 
Patent Office in Austria before May 
15, 1938 result in priorities according 
to Article 4 of the International Con- 
vention. Patent applications filed with 
the Reich’s Patent Office before May 
15, 1938, apply to Austria also, if so 
requested; they are subject to Article 
4 of the International Convention. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. ) 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 


Head Office « 215 Market Street * San Francisco 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. General busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut receded 
slightly in June, the adjusted index 
declining 1% below the May figure 
to 33% below the estimated normal. 
Improvement in business sentiment 
in the latter part of the month failed 
to affect the business picture for the 
month as a whole with the result that 
the components of the general busi- 
ness index continued to show diver- 
gent trends. In the manufacturing in- 
dustry generally, operations were not 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


curtailed much more than the usual 
seasonal amount. Although the ad- 
justed index of the number of man- 
hours worked in factories decreased 
2.5% from the preceding month, the 
index of factory employment showed 
a slight increase for the first time 
since August, 1937. Building con- 
struction work in progress remained 
near the May level, 44% below the 
estimated normal, showing the small- 
est month-to-month decrease since 
September, 1937. Freight carloadings 
originating in Connecticut cities 
maintained the slight improvement 
shown in May, but metal tonnage car- 
ried by the New Haven Road de- 
creased 2% below the same period. 


Activity in Connecticut cotton mills 
was off slightly after correction for 
seasonal variation. Data for early July 
indicate a moderate upturn in busi- 
ness activity. Freight carloadings orig- 
inating in Connecticut have shown 
the sharpest increase since the first 
of the year and manufacturing oper- 
ations in several cities expanded con- 
trary to the usual seasonal pattern. 
Business activity in the United 
States increased in June due largely 
to expansion in the textile industries. 
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There was a further small decrease in 
the rate of operations in the iron and 
steel industry. Machine tool orders 
picked up slightly and a moderate gain 
occurred in automobile production. 
The weekly business index of the 
New York Times tended moderately 
upward through June and early July 
with the average for the first half 
of July substantially above June. Steel 
mill operations rose to 36% of capac- 
ity in the middle of July, the high- 
est since last November and particu- 
larly encouraging because July is or- 
dinarily a month of reduced output. 
Cotton mill activity has been main- 
tained at a higher level because of 
recent large orders which have cut 
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inventories in half. 

During the four weeks ended July 
9 the trend of wholesale prices in the 
United States was slightly upward. On 
July 9, the index of wholesale prices 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was .6% higher than 
four weeks earlier and 11.3% below 
the corresponding date last year. Farm 
products increased 1.6%; foods in- 
creased 1.2%; all other commodities 
remained approximately the same. 

The cost of living in the United 
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States during June showed a slight 
change upward from May. A small 
decrease in rent was more than offset 
by a rise in the cost of food. The 
prices of meats and eggs have ad- 
vanced sharply. 


Financial. The number of business 
failures in Connecticut cities and 
towns during the four weeks ended 
July 9 increased 11% over the cor- 
responding period last year. Gross lia- 
bilities were 7% higher than a year 
ago. The number of new corporations 
formed was 2% less than 1937, while 
the amount of capital stock involved 
was 9% lower. June sales of real es- 
tate ran below May and were 16% 








below the same 1937 period. The ag- 
gregate value of mortgage loans was 
only 1% below last year. 


Construction. The volume of new 
construction work during June fell 
off as usual for the season. During the 
four weeks ended July 9 the number 
of building permits issued in Connect- 
icut declined 13% from the same pe- 
riod last year. The total value of per- 
mits rose 12% above last year’s fig- 
ure. 

New building activity in 37 east- 
ern states increased seasonally over 
May, although the month’s total was 
23% below that for June, 1937. Resi- 
dential building continued to expand 
although still running slightly below 
last year. 


Labor and Industry. The compos- 
ite picture for activity in the manu- 
facturing industry indicated the usual 
seasonal decline for June. Bristol was 
the one exception, showing an in- 
crease both in factory employment and 
number of man-hours worked. Bridge- 
port, Hartford, and New Haven con- 
cerns showed the lowest activity for 
the past two years. All cities contin- 
ued to report substantial decreases 
from the corresponding month last 
year, losses of from 32% to 42% 
taking place in the number of man- 
hours worked in factories in Hart- 
ford, New Haven and Bridgeport, 
while New Britain and Bristol showed 
losses of 48% and 54%, respectively. 
Employment in the eight Waterbury 
brass factories was 1.6% less than 
the previous month, and 27% less 
than June, 1937. However, recent re- 
ports from Waterbury indicate a sub- 
stantial pick-up in orders and a re- 
vival in manufacturing operations. 


Trade. Seasonal slackening in retail 
trade has not been so large as was ex- 
pected with the result that current 
sales reports, on the average, continue 
to make better comparisons with last 
year. Inventories have been cut down 
and unit sales are on a par or slightly 
better than last year. The index of 
department store sales‘in the United 
States in June, adjusted for seasonal 
Variation was up three points over 


May. 


Transportation. The June index of 
freight carloadings originating in 
Connecticut cities remained at the 
May figure of 39.4% below the esti- 
mated normal. On the New Haven 
Road shipments of automobiles and 


bituminous coal declined seasonally, 
while loadings of building materials 
fell off more than seasonally expected. 
Movement of _less-than-carload-lot 
freight showed a slight increase. 


MEMO PAD 


Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins mailed to members 
from June 16 to July 25. 


Here is Final Text of Wage-Hour 
Law. General bulletin No. 651, dated 
June 16, 1938. Attaches final text 
of law and gives broad outline of it. 


Consolidated Classification Com- 
mittee Docket No. 74. Transporta- 
tion Bulletin No. 569, dated June 17, 
1938. Bulletin tells of hearing on Lake 
George scheduled on June 12, for con- 
sideration of proposals for change in 
rules, descriptions, ratings and mini- 
mum weights in the above docket. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 155, dated June 18, 1938. Sub- 
jects covered in bulletin include: Capi- 
tal Stock Extensions Only For Cause; 
New Ruling in Corporate Liquida- 
tions; Profit From Trading in own 
Stock held Income; Rules on Holding 
Company Liquidation; Refund Pos- 
sibilities Under Repealed Excises. 


Inserts for Manual on Connecticut 
Unemployment Compensation Act, 
Manual Instruction Sheet No. 10, 
dated June 25, 1938. Attaches two 
sheets containing changes in admini- 
strative rulings. 


Miscellaneous Labor Matters. Gen- 
eral Bulletin No. 652, dated June 28, 
1938. Subjects discussed include: 
Wage-Hour Limits Effective October 
24; Walsh-Healey Act Developments; 
No Change in Wagner Act: New 
Strike-Breaker Law; Hours for Ob- 
taining Age Certificates Changed; 
Legion Plea for Older Workers. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 156, dated June 28, 1938. Sub- 
jects include: New Revenue Act Effec- 
tive May 28; Regulations on Repeal of 
Excises; New Rules on Liquidating 
Corporations; New Rules on Foreign 
Corporations; Assessment Day July 1 
in Certain Towns. 


Inserts for Revised Manual on Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. Manual In- 
struction Sheet No. 12, dated July 11, 
1938. Attaches inserts including re- 
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vised index for Volume II, Old Age 
Benefits portion of the Federal Social 
Security Act manual. 


Inserts for Revised Manual on Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. Manual In- 
struction Sheet No. 11, dated July 11, 
1938. Attaches inserts of Federal 
Social Security Act—Volume I, Un- 
employment Compensation. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 157, dated July 18, 1938. Sub- 
jects include: Assessors’ Request for 
Values has Harsh Alternative; State 
Corporation Reports; Occupancy Tax 
in New York City; Federal Capital 
Stock Tax; Many Payroll Returns 
Due This Month; Claimants for Ex- 
cise Refunds Must Prove Burden; 
Board Allows Retirement Losses, Over- 
ruling Bureau. 


United States Declares Formal In- 
tention to Negotiate Reciprocal 
Tariff Treaty with Venezuela. 
General Bulletin No. 653, dated July 
19, 1938. Gives details on how to be 
heard in connection with this treaty. 


Invalidity of Capital Stock Tax 
Again Hinted. Taxation Bulletin No. 
158, dated July 25, 1938. Bulletin 
discusses at length reason for possible 
invalidity of capital stock tax. 


Hearings Completed in Southern 
Governors’ Freight Rate Com- 
plaint. Transportation Bulletin No. 
570, dated July 25, 1938. Outlines 
results of hearings closed in Buffalo on 
Southern Governors’ Freight Rate 
Complaint and advises of the adequate 
defense presented by Northern interest. 


BANISH FEAR 


(Continued from page 1) 











come uncertainty and, perhaps, lack 
of confidence. Once again there will 
be confusion and a revival of labor 
disturbances. 

All of these things will happen if 
we permit them to happen, but fear 
is controllable, and confidence is but 
a state of mind. If the rest of the 
country becomes panicky, if there is 
general denunciation upon awakening, 
and if there are contentions that the 
breathing spell is not yet here, let us 
of Connecticut attune our state of 
mind and banish our fear. 

There will be those who will dis- 
agree with me in this concept and in 
this philosophy, but withal, I believe 
we can banish our own fears for profit 
if we become aware of what is ahead, 
well in advance, and make our plans 
accordingly. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 


Advertising Specialties 
The Il C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 

Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Assemblies. Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 

Spring Corp 

Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 

body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 

shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 


Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 
Balls 


The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Bristol 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bearings 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) Stamford 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors ee) 
Bristo 


Corp (ball and 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Hartford 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Manchester 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 
Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paner Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 

, Brake Lining 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Maghattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 

The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
Bristol 

in sheets, 
Meriden 


rods) 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze 
strips and rolls) 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co~ 


Buckles : 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co 


Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
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New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


(Adv.) 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
the Patent Button Co ‘Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 

fastened) Waterbury 

Cabinets 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 


Naugatuck 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy bronze) 
Seymour 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


New London 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Chloride of Lime 
The Skat Co 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


- Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


New London 

















Cones __ 
Seonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Vaper) 


Div) 
Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper ; 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 


Copper Sheets 


The New ime Copper Co Seymour 
ener Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 7 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Daubury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Gilman 
New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery : 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 


Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haveh 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 


a le and duplex) Mystic 
e OK K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth mill- 
i 33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Corporation 


Die Castings y 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw_ Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Driers 
American Mach & Fdry Co 
Div (industrial) 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Crawford Oven 
New Haven 


Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co 

Electric Appliances 

The Silex Co Pliny St Hartford 

Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 

Electric Cables ; 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell Middletown 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 

Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
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Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Electric Panel Boards 


The Plainville Products Co 

Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Electrical 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Suen TeP 
The Walton Co O4 Altyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & to 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Pestenere OMe & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg C New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
: Felt 

American Felt Co Glenville 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 


_— Nail Clippers 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Remington Arms Co Inc 


‘ : Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co New Haven 
Fishing Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


Fishing poems 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 

Fishing Tackle 
The H’'C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


perpinas 

Clark Brothers Bolt C Milldale 

Ileppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 


Waterbury 
Foundries 


Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Poqndre Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


lines) 
Bristol 


East Hampton 


New Haven 
steel) 
Southport 


Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 

i Fuses 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
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Gauges =e 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and eee Waterbury 


Gea 
The Snow & Petrelli Mig Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee mapers 
The Silex Co Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 


Hartford-Empire Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls. 

bags) Bristol 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 


Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 


custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 
The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 


1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Heating Apparatus 


Bristol 


Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfe Company New Britain 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 
Industrial Finishes 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 
Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 


Stamford 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corn 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


New Haven 
Derby 


Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 


Kitchen Tools 


Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 


New Britain 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 


augatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 

A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 

The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 


table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 jprereer 


New Yor 

Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 
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Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 


Lighting Equipment 
Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
Meriden 


The 
hoe) 


The 


Miller 
Lime 
Skat Co (unslaked) 


Locks 
Sargent and Company 


Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co 


Hartford 


New Haven 


The Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Trunk 
Hardware Co 


Locks—Zipper 
Hardware Co 


The 


The 


Excelsior Stamford 


The 


Excelsior Stamford 


Machinery . 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment : 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties . 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings ; 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
‘he Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Winsted 


Branford 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
} H Sessions & Son ( 
he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 ee St 


ew Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 


Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 


Hartford 
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Oil Burners 
Malleahle Tron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 


Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. 


Branford 


Hartford 


Waterbury 
Meriden 


Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Paper Boxes 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 

National Folding cos i New Haven 
Ss 

The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St. 

Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 3 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) meeenert 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper? 
ridgeport 


Wallingford 


Seymour 
Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 


Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 


Branford 


Pipe Fittings - 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polish 
The Skat Co (auto and metal) 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Bulf Mfg Co 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Branford 
Hartford 


Danielson 


Press 
The Standard Mesliners Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, aud die cutting) 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers 
Aircraft Corp 


Mystic 


Div United 
East Hartford 
Punches 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (haggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co os (inserted tooth) 
~ 33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 
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Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co: (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) aterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Res Bridgeport 
° 


s 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Bristol 

Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 

Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 

Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 

New York 


Stratford 


Stratford 


Rubber Dispersions 


. Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 


wear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) imsbury 


New Haven 


Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Savy Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co Come 
aterville 


Waterville 


Sargent and Company 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 


New Haven 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 








IT’S MADE 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver J 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 


International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
The Skat Co (liquid and paste) Hartford 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Derby 


New London 


ee Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 


upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers ° 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated | 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture . 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers a 


New Ilaven 
New London 


Stam 
& Pettis. (steel) 141 


New Haven 


The Hoggson 
Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 


Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Mfg Co 


Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
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Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Wallingford 


Norwalk 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 


Middletown 


New Haven 
Moodus 


2 Laurel St 
Hartford 
Thermometers 
Co (controlling, 


The Bristol recording and 


indicating) Waterbury 
Thread 

pan Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tools 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
lhe Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
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Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 


Jewett City 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 

& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry 
the Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) 


St Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 


bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 


The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 
Bridgeport 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


The John 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 ae St 
ew Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 5 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


The John 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 


West Hartford 


The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 
Wire Partitions 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co eee handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son or M Mtg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute oe 
imsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Newton-New 
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DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 







Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 


WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


Ask about rates for one or 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Conn. 







more of these spaces. 





WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 

Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 

Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 7 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 








Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 


An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 


General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 





Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
. Service 
New York Boston 












Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 








Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 


FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light: or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition, For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 





FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 


posal. Address S. E. 104. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 


FOR SALE.1 used steel smoke stack. Location, Hartford. Size 42” x 
80’ x 1%” boiler plate, riveted sections, used 8 years on oil field 
boiler. Excellent condition and may be purchased at low figure, subject 
to prior disposal. Write—Inland Contracting & Engineering Company, 
Cromwell, Connecticut. 


wanted - to buy 


WANTED. 1 Steam Underwriter’s Fire Pump, capacity 750 gal- 
lons per minute upward. In answering please quote price and condi- 
tion. Address S. E. 107. 


WANTED. 1 platform scale with a capacity of approximately 3500 
pounds, with dial. In writing please state condition and price. Ad- 
dress S. E. 108. 





employment 





MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Pressed and deep drawn metal 
stampings; screw machine products; castings, and hot forgings. Thor- 
ough knowledge of office routine; purchasing; costs; including bud- 
getary control; design engineering; the development of new lines of 
work; tooling-up; materials handling; modern production methods; 
wage systems; time study with rate setting; employment problems 
including hospitalization; vestibule training; insurance; safety engi- 
neering; incentives, etc. Syndicate and premium goods in all finishes 
a specialty. Member American Society Mechanical Engineers. Now 


employed Factory Manager, and desirous of locating in the East. 
Address P. W. 408. 


PERSONNEL. Young man with broad work experience and _ thor- 
ough training in sociology and psychology desires position in indus- 
trial relations or personnel work with manufacturer. Wants oppor- 
tunity for a career, not merely “a job.” Address P. W. 416. 


Section 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Age 29, with a B.S. in mechanical 
engineering has had about 3 years experience as a floating inspector, 
set-up man. Other experience of fifteen months in the Electrolimit 
Department of Pratt & Whitney Machine Tool adjusting, designing 
and building electric gauges. This man would like a position with a 
Connecticut manufacturer where his training and experience would be 
valuable. He would like to design labor saving machinery and do 
production trouble-shooting. For interview address P. W. 414. 


Production Superintendent or Manager. Man who has had 10,000 
hours as an apprentice machinist and tool maker, engineering course 
and some 20 years’ experience in tool, die and fixture work, and gen- 
eral machine work, and who has acted as foreman, superintendent and 
general manager and assistant treasurer for well-known Connecticut 
manufacturing plants, seeks a new connection in any one of these 
fields, because of recent management changes in the company he has 
served for the past 5 years. Address P. W. 415. 


Chemist. Young man, age 26, with an A. B. degree in chemistry in 
the field of organic and inorganic carbon compounds desires position 
along this line. For interview address P. W. 419. 


Young Man. Private school and college education, experience as news- 
paper correspondent and in retail merchandising. Has done newspaper 
feature writing, free lance writing and advertising copy writing. 
Desirous of connection with advertising agency or in advertising or 


public relations department of a Connecticut industrial firm. Address 
P. W. 420. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER or EXECUTIVE. 18 years’ experi- 
ence in metal-trades manufacturing from foundry apprentice to assist- 
ant to factory manager. Knows all phases of modern factory procedure. 
Specialist in analysis of manufacturing operations, methods improve- 
ment, time and motion study, design of production equipment, plant 
layout. Technical graduate, age 40, married. Now employed but avail- 
able on short notice. Address P. W. 421. 


ACCOUNTANT. Thoroughly trained and experienced in general, 
cost, and constructive (systems) accounting, auditing, budgets, and 
inventory control. Over five years industrial experience, age 25 years. 
Graduate of leading Eastern Accounting School. Desires position with 


future in Industrial or Public Accounting. Now employed. Address 
P. W. 422. 


ACCOUNTING AND FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE. Seventeen years 
of experience in general accounting, costs, budgets, systems, and audit- 
ing. Mature executive with record of accomplishments as controller 
and as secretary and treasurer, competent organizer. Desires connection 
with a manufacturing organization having accounting, cost and pro- 
duction control development problems. Married, American, Protestant, 
employed at present. Address P. W. 423. 


ACCOUNTANT. Controller Office Executive; diversified experience 
supervising office personnel; successful organizer; expert systematizer, 
university graduate; accounting, finances, budgets, expense and mer- 
chandise control, costs, taxes. Address P. W. 424 (A. S. O.). 


TRAFFIC MAN. Young man in mid-thirties with 7 years broadly 
diversified railroad traffic experience and 8 years with private industry 
engaged in work involving the direction of the field staff and the 
handling of numerous shipping problems both of railroads and indi- 
vidual shippers, now seeks a new cnonection in the traffic field, due to 
the abolishment of his particular branch of the industry with which 
he has been connected. For further information and interview address 
P. W. 425, 

ACCOUNTANT. Man with broad experience in the accounting field 
capable of doing tax return work, making audits and doing other 
executive accounting work, seeks an opportunity to relocate himself 
in New England. A native of New England, he has been located in 


Texas for the past several years. For further information address 
P. W. 426. 


SUPPLY BUYER. Mature man seeks situation as supply buyer, “order 
and prige” clerk, or otherwise, as employment record might indicate 
and solicits interview anywhere in Connecticut, preferably with 
Association member. Address P. W. 427. 


ACCOUNTING EXECUTIVE. Thoroughly qualified in all phases 
of general and cost accounting, budgets, finance, office management, 
insurance, taxes, etc. Competent organizer with constructive and 
analytical mind. Desires connection where ability can be utilized to 
good advantage. Christian, university graduate, age 35, married, now 
employed. For interview address P. W. 428, 
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Are Y our Translations Double-Checked? 


Do your catalogues, technical treatises, legal documents and corre- 


spondence mean the same in foreign languages as they do in original 


English? 


They will if they are done and double-checked by the Association’s 
staff of translators, capable of translating from English into any language 


or of translating any language back into English. 


Here is an expert service, with a substantial allotment of transla- 
tions available to every Association member, without charge, and addi- 


tional service at lower than usual translation charges. 


If you are not now using this Association service, you are over- 
looking one of many cost-saving services to which you are entitled as a 


member. Investigate it today. 


Full details given on request by writing 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 
50 LEWIS STREET HARTFORD 













The Right Place 
at the Right Time 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 


W hen next you need 
Sea ae GOOD PRINTING 
eR Se oe ee Ce ae ae ee ae call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 
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